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EDITORIAL. HE fashion of the world changeth, but the world 
Notes 813 abides; and the fashions of the hour set forth not 
Ptah-Hotep 814 the deep things of life, but are rather tokens of 
Midsummer Madness . 815 the moods of the hour. In the last fifty years, 

CURRENT TOPICS . B16 since socialism had _its first run in America 

as an organization, the public mind has seemed to be 

BREVITIES. ... $17 deeply moved by contests over art, medicine, music, 

science, and sociology, at which now the world wonders. 

ORIGINAL AND SELECTED. Spiritualism, magnetism, mesmerism, phrenology, clair- 
From Persia . 818 voyance, blue glass, communism, the water cure, vege- 
The: Servants of »a Poor Woman, by Avis Gordon tarianism, and other schemes and systems have each in 

Vestal : 819 turn claimed the attention of the public and have been 
What is Religion? by James C. Townsend ‘ 821 pressed for consideration as being important to the 
Mornings and Sunrises, by Rev. J. T. Sunderland 822 health, well-being, and prosperity of the nation. Prin- 
ESTEE, Hee 3) 825 ciples abide, and institutions that are founded upon truth 
Foreign Notes, by Charles W. Wendie 830 and which represent the permanent needs and resources 
Letter from California ee «(2 83! of humanity abide from generation to generation. They 
From the Isles of Shoals, 11. . 832 are affected by these passing fancies, but not destroyed 
Meadville Theological School . 833 or even put in serious peril. He who discovers that which 

THE PULPIT. as God lives, is permanent, is at the centre of things, 
Gordon at Edinburgh 8.0 and may with calmness look out upon the changing 

fashions of the day. 

GOOD NEWS. ; 7 
New England Socialism, by Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. . 824 

A RECENT number of Everybody's Magazine contains a 
ot LE 625 fearful indictment of Trinity Church in New York. 

LITERATURE. Two excuses have been made for the conduct of the 
English Literature; Books . 826 corporation: the vast income is used in charity, and the 
Magazines; Books Received 827 disreputable tenements are on ground leased and_ not 

THE HOME. under the control. of the church. The author of the 
YTommy’s Burglar, by Kate Louise Brown; The Cat article, Charles Ndward Russell, refuses to accept these 

who lost Herself -. g2g a8 valid excuses; but he does not give the terms of these 
The Robin and the Blue Jay; Bade Little Grizzlies . 82g leases nor whether any of them have been renewed in 

recent years. A minister of the church stated that the 

POETRY. income did not exceed $750,000 a year, as if that were a 
John of Patmos. . 818 small matter that no one need trouble himself about. 
Destiny, by Fullerton L. Waldo . 821 Certainly some one in the city of New York has author- 
Wish . iter Latets 5 828 ity to investigate the condition of the tenements, and, 
Hymn 830 if the Trinity Church Corporation is powerless, to sum- 

UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. mon the board of health and other civil agencies to in- 
Concerning the New Lessons . 833 westigate and condemn property that is destructive to 

health and life. This has been done in other cases, 

YOUNG PEOPLE’S RELIGIOUS UNION. and the question arises whether there are among the 

__ The Shoals Meeting . . - - a) Pera 833 mysterious agencies at work in the control of this property 
OUS INTELLIGENCE. . 834 some that interfere with the proper execution of the 


laws. ‘The rebuke administered to the civil authorities 


by Bishop Potter not long since ought to create a moral 
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earthquake which would remove these foul tenements 
from the city of New York. 


st 


HoNngEst men are guided by the principles which they 
accept, and their policies result from the application 
of these principles to action in the various exigencies 
of life. Ttwo men will be in harmony with each other 
when they accept certain principles as final and impera- 
tive. If they work according to the rules and the prin- 
ciples which they hold in common, honest men working 
out their problems will come to the same conclusion; 
but, if their principles are different, their policies and 
conclusions must be different. If, for instance, a man 
holds that perpetual motion is a possibility of inven- 
tion while another one: believes that there are im- 
mutable laws which cannot be transgressed and which 
make such inventions impossible, and if in regard to 
government and practical affairs they hold ideas which 
correspond to perpetual motion and its opposite, they 
must, in political life, work apart from each other and in 
directions which will end for one in order and stability, 
and for the other in confusion and discord. What the 
people need to know is the principle which lies back of 
all solutions, so that they may set out furnished with the 
rules according to which the problems must be worked 
out. 

J 


In order to get any fair outlook upon human society 
in our time and to learn which way we are drifting, it is 
necessary to note the good as well as the evil aspects of 
modern life. Now one sign of the times, which it would 
take a volume to expound, is the new attitude of European 
nations in relation to the production and sale of opium. 
China has rebelled against the vice of opium-smoking 
which took the place of indulgence in intoxicating liquors. 
They gave up alcohol, and took opium in its place. At 
first they bought of foreign nations, and England is accused 
of forcing opium upon them in what was known as the 
“Opium War.’ China became a great producer of the 
drug. When she stated her intention of stopping the 
production and use of opium, our great Secretary of 
State, Elihu Root, addressed a note to four Huropean and 
two Eastern nations, asking them what they thought 
about uniting in an investigation of the subject. The 
responses were all favorable. Ingland disclaims any in- 
tention of producing opium and forcing it upon China for 
the sake of revenue, and expresses a willingness to with- 
draw from the traffic as quickly as possible. This is a 
sign of the times of the utmost importance. It not only 
reveals a new moral attitude in China, but new and more 
sympathetic relations between China and the Huropean 
nations which once disregarded her wishes, and have 
only recently begun to treat Oriental nations with any- 
thing like an approach to humanity and decency. 


a 


THERE are some diseases which are affected by states 
of mind. There are others which are no more con- 
trolled by the mind than the action of a flash of light- 
ning or a rifle bullet. Cheerfulness and good health are 
no doubt protective. A sound mind in a sound body 
will often carry one through all the dangers of infection; 
and in any epidemic of disease the weak and the fearful 
are weeded out, while the strong and the cheerful sur- 
vive. Nevertheless, no insurance company would accept 
the risk for the strongest man of faith if he were shut 
up in a room with mosquitoes that had consorted with a 
yellow fever patient. Arsenic will kill the most cheerful 
man, and it is simply folly to claim that all the diseases 
depend upon the imagination and that all serums and 
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antitoxins depend for their efficacy upon the faith of the 
patient. Oliver Wendell Holmes said that, if all the 
medicines, a few excepted, were sunk in the depths of 
the sea, it would be better for the men and worse for the 
fishes. He would not say it now concerning the anti- 
toxins and other germicides. 


ad 


Two things are to be said about crowds which threaten 
to become mobs: first, the police, when there are signs 
of trouble to come, commonly lose their heads and are 
unnecessarily violent in the treatment of the people; 
second, in such a crowd there will be a good many peo- 
ple who have no business to be there and would be much 
better off at home. They often incur danger because 
they are trying to gratify a morbid curiosity. To rem- 
edy these evils, the police should be more carefully 
trained, and their principal officers should be men who 
are cool, clear-headed, and courageous enough to take 
all proper risks and avoid all unnecessary restraint. 
Then, when a crowd begins to assemble with sinister 
possibilities in sight, well-disposed people should turn 
their backs to it and keep out of danger. The writer 
was once tempted by curiosity to walk with a child 
into a street along which, during a strike, cable cars 


. were running with no passengers but a guard. A passing 


car was stopped by some defect of the machinery. 
Within thirty seconds the street was filled with people, 
and we were at the storm centre of a possible mob. ‘The 
defect being repaired, the car moved on and peace reigned 
again. 

Jt 


We think it worth while to call the attention of our 
readers repeatedly to the part played in our national 
industries by the products of the soil. This year their 
estimated value is over eight billions of dollars. This 
vast amount of wealth is distributed throughout the 
entire country, and the products themselves go wher- 
ever there is need of them in any part of the world. 
The revenue which comes from the sale of these products 
goes not into the pockets of the millionaires, but into the 
purses and bank accounts of millions of American citi- 
zens. At the Board of Trade millions are made or lost 
by speculators who are able temporarily to raise or de- 
press the selling price of these things; but no corner in 
grain, or any other product, can produce more than a 
temporary and local effect because the selling price must 
finally be determined by the abundance or scarcity of 
the supplies which the world needs. 


Ptah-Hotep. 


The oldest book in the world, containing a set of 
precepts written by an old man who lived in Egypt 
when Adam was young, is wonderfully like the book 
of Proverbs in its spirit and the nature of the precepts. 
Life in Egypt, five thousand five hundred years ago, was 
so different in all its customs and external details from 
anything we know, and from everything that we are in 
the habit of describing as modern civilization, that it 
is a surprising thing to the reader of this ancient book 
to find that human nature and human relations were so 
similar to that which we meet in the highways and 
byways of our modern life. Formerly we considered 
the world which lies behind the Patriarchs so unlike our 
own that we had no standard of comparison with these 
men who lived from five to nine hundred years in the 
ages when angels came down to consort with the fair _ 
daughters of the Eastern world and giants abounded on 
the earth. Ptah-Hotep lived at the time when formerly 
we supposed these things to happen, and it is a curious 
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comment upon the story that Methuselah lived nine 
hundred and sixty-nine years, that this man says that, 
because he has wrought truth and justice for the king 
unto his old age, he has lived one hundred and twenty 
years, and he promises to others who shall follow his 
virtuous example that they shall attain to a like great 
age. 

Some of the precepts concerning the ordinary conduct 
of life, the treatment of one’s wife, the relation of the 
citizen to property and to his neighbors, and, above all, 
the remarks about hired servants, are so modern that 
they might be written anywhere to-day. In regard 
to those who are hired (the labor question), he says, 


everything ought to be done to satisfy them, and yet, he 


says, this is a very difficult task. Those who are hired 
misconstrue the motives of their employers; and the em- 
ployer, having done his best, fails to satisfy those that 
are hired. How modern this sounds, ‘‘When favors 
have been shown unto servants they say, ‘We go’”’! 

There is no definite sign of paganism or the worship 
of any of the local gods in this book of instruction. The 
deity is always referred to as ‘‘the God.” This has 
been differently interpreted to mean either the particular 
god worshipped by the reader, he being at liberty to 
substitute any proper name he pleases, or an abstract 
deity behind all gods. But in either case the appeals 
to the deity and the setting forth of his will are remark- 
ably free from all tribal or national bigotry and intol- 
erance. ‘There is no more superstition in the book than 
in the works attributed to Solomon three thousand years 
later or in ‘‘ Poor Richard’s Almanac.” 

In an age that we are accustomed to regard as one 
that was priest-ridden and under the heel of a tyrannical 
war lord, the precepts regarding human greatness and 
authority, the character of the noble and of the humble 
citizen, resemble the sayings of Marcus Aurelius, and 
are entirely free from flattery of the great or undue 
humility. ‘The priest and the noble should be magnani- 
mous and conciliate the people by exact judgments and 
gracious behavior. 

Some of the advice to the newly rich and to those who 
are immersed in business might be written by any moral- 
ist to-day. He says, ‘‘One that reckoneth accounts 
all the day passeth not a happy moment.” But with 
the wisdom of Dr. Franklin he adds, ‘‘One that gladden- 
eth his heart all the day provideth not for his house.” 
But, when one by attending to business has become rich, 
he gives this advice, ‘‘If thou be great, after being of 
none account, and hast gotten riches after squalor, 
being foremost in these in the city, and hast knowledge 
concerning useful matters, so that promotion has come 
unto thee, then swathe not thine heart in thine hoards, 
for thou art become the steward of the endowments of 
the God.”” Ptah-Hotep has in mind masters of industry 
exactly like those who have prospered in our own time 
by knowing how to do useful things and to get control 
of great resources. Thecharge he gives them is like that 
which Grover Cleveland gave to his fellow-citizens, to 
regard public office as a public trust. It is like, also, that 
advice so common of late which has been given to all 
rich men, to regard themselves as stewards of the bounty 
of God. 

Wisdom, temperance, prudence in speech and action, 
obedience to law, modesty, humility, and the steadfast 
belief that integrity is the prime condition of prosperity 
and happiness, are so conspicuous in these precepts that 
it is difficult to imagine the author of them as living under 
the reign of any arbitrary tyrant whose favor was sought 
only by flattery and fawning. He believes in obedience 
and makes much of it. He says it is a splendid thing, 
that it makes good will; but also it is the way of honor,— 
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“He that loveth to obey, the same shall carry out com- 
mands.” ‘That is to say, the obedient citizen becomes 
the trusted officer of the law. Furthermore, he says, 
“He that obeyeth becometh one obeyed.”’ Here we have 
Ruskin’s doctrine of obedience with something more of 
magnanimity than lay in Ruskin’s thought. 

We have selected this one specimen from the ‘‘Wis- 
dom of the East Series,” published by E. P. Dutton 
& Co., because it is the oldest of the series and shows in 
a striking way the value of these ancient writings as in- 
terpretations of human life and thought in those cen- 
turies which Lord Bacon described as lying concealed 
behind the screen of antiquity. It reminds us also of 
the fact, too often forgotten, that the problems presented 
to human beings are the same from generation to genera- 
tion. There may be some new problems to consider; 
but we are not prepared to advance to the higher knowl- 
edge until we have mastered, as the school-boy does, 
the rudiments of learning. As in Euclid each student 
finds the pons asinorum (the bridge of asses), at which, 
if he shall stick, Euclid is not for him, so it is with the 
knowledge of life that we seek to gain: the same rudi- 
ments of knowledge are presented in the same problems, 
to be solved by each generation as it passes. The trou- 
ble with the half-baked purveyors of wisdom in our 
time is that they overlook the rudiments of knowledge, 
and assay at once the solution of the problems of ad- 
vanced thought which have for two hundred generations 
tasked the intellect of the greatest thinkers. 


Midsummer Madness. 


There are certain frenzies that break out in the mid- 
summer term when nature is so rich and abundant, 
when life to a casual glance ought, it would seem, to be 
easier and less. strenuous than at other seasons, but 
when, in fact, it is often harder and more hopeless than in 
busier times. The perfect days of blue and rose and 
gold and richest green, the brilliant gilding of the sun- 
light, the sparkle of rippling waters and flowing waves, 
the magnificence of warm, still nights filled with moon- 
light and star-gleams will not put bread into hungry 
mouths or fill empty hands with remunerative labor. 

The very contrast of nature’s luxury and content with 
the inadequacy of human conditions to respond with 
joy and gladness leads to the despair that makes the 
summer, we are told, the season of unusual suicidal 
mania. ‘The spasms of great heat with which our cli- 
mate is convulsed, sometimes equalling the intensity 
of the tropics, is a lowering condition to human energy, 
an important factor in its discouragements, a rasp of the 
nervous system which we must always reckon with. 
The summer death-rate tells as sad a story as the re- 
turns from a battlefield, but we are callous to its mean- 
ing because it has few spectacular features. 

It is in the midsummer heat that the inequalities of 
human. condition are at a glaring point of contrast, and 
sweltering millions form great masses of suffering hu- 
manity. There are two points in the year that tell 
hardest on the crowded city dwellers,—zero weather, 
and the climbing mercury at 90°. But extreme heat is 
more fatal than extreme cold: victims of a torrid term 
fall in the streets, crowd the hospitals, or languish and 
die in their stifling rooms. Overwork, hunger, the 
drink habit, all are factors in these fatal results; for, 
strange to say, many people in the most fervid days will 
not take such measures to keep cool in mind and body 
as might render them immune to the sun’s fatal power. 
Neither in moderation in eating and drinking, in adapt- 
ing their dress to the season, in slowing down on the 
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terrific momentum of business and pleasure will they 
seek for safety from the midsummer danger. 

Heat alone is sufficient to unhinge feeble nerves and 
craze weak brains; but other very potent elements are 
added, one of which, though it lasts but a few days, is 
perhaps the most deadly of all and has been justly called 
the ‘‘bloody Fourth.’ As a civilized nation, presumably 
so, at any rate, it is strange we have not found some 
remedy, legal or otherwise, for the frenzy which seizes 
the small boy, the hoodlum, and, strange to say, thou- 
sands of people who consider themselves highly moral 
and respectable, and who would not willingly harm 
a timid animal, and yet are instrumental, perhaps, in 
shortening the days of many an invalid on beds of ill- 
ness, of torturing the sick in hospitals, not to speak of 
the misery endured by people who have the right to 
pass a quiet, restful holiday. 

The degradation of our national holiday calls for 
some abatement of the abuse, yet thousands of sufferers 
endure in silence because they cherish the idea that to 
raise a cry in protest would be a wrong done to the 
children of the nation. Thus in the recent anniversary 
over $10,000,000 was spent in explosives. The frenzy 
for burning gunpowder and dynamite crackers and 
other deadly inventions was responsible for half a hun- 
dred deaths, in the country at large, and from 1,000 
to 1,500 casualties of a serious nature, including the 
blinding and maiming of children. The property losses 
from fire were doubtless large, though not attainable in 
figures. 

There is no other nation that delivers itself, life, limb, 
and property, into the hands of irresponsible children 
during one entire day of the year, and that a day that 
ought to be the most sacred in the country’s annals. 
It is no longer a celebration, it is an orgie of unbridled 
license; and the city or town that would do away with 
this unhallowed custom would set a noble example and 
prove of real benefit to the country by inviting imita- 
tion. 

The political turmoil in a presidential canvass may also 
be classed as a species of midsummer madness added to 
the stress and strain of daily life. So much of it is 
sound and fury signifying nothing as to the real wel- 
fare of the country, like Emerson we would exclaim 
to the promoter and wire-puller, ‘‘Why so hot, little 
man?” ‘The operation of sifting out of the great mass 
of buncomb the little handful of reality is a painful 
process in hot weather. Singularly enough we do not 
respect it, we do not believe in it altogether, and yet we 
feel we cannot do without it. But, granting that brass 
bands, parades, stump speeches, noise, and commotion 
are necessary to what is called the enlightenment of the 
people, it seems a pity that they should come in the 
little rest space of summer when we would gladly have 
the politician cease from troubling, when we would 
shut our eyes to the murder and suicide columns of the 
newspaper and our ears to the clamors of the boss and 
demagogue, 

What wonder that it is ever more and more difficult 
to get away from noise, to find some quiet, sheltered 
spot where the soul may forget the midsummer madness 
and bathe in a sense of peace, turning the tired eyes to 
sweet human relations, to love and friendship and all 
real things. It is sad that more and more these happy 
conditions seem to lie behind us or in worlds unrealized. 
Undoubtedly we take our dreams of the past for reali- 
ties, and the true wisdom is to embrace the teeming 
present and recognize its gain and glory. But the 
longing for rest, for the unattained, is ever present with 
us. It is wrong, you may say, to forget even for a mo- 
ment the world grating on its hinges, grinding on in its 
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hardship, its misery, its discontent. It is wicked to 
wish to forget these things just for a little space of the 
beautiful and fragrant summer. Is it selfish or cruel? 
If we could do good by remembering always, by for- 
ever being harrowed and pained, our aspirations might 
be wrong; but, when help cannot come through our puny 
efforts or our useless suffering, surely we may desire 
to escape just for a little while from the midsummer 
madness, and be at rest, to gather strength for one 
small part in the battle of life that only has brief pauses, 
little interludes in its perpetual onset. 


Current Topics, 


AN important step in the direction of eliminating the 
improper use of money in the forthcoming national cam- 
paign is outlined in declarations made last week by both 
Mr, ‘Taft and Mr. Bryan, whereby each candidate for 
election to the presidency pledged himself against the 
acceptance of contributions of money from corporation 
sources. Mr. Bryan’s announcement was made on 
July 15, after he had held a conference with some of 
his political advisers at his home in Lincoln. Two days 
later Mr. Taft informed the newspaper correspondents 
at Hot Springs, Va., where he is taking the waters, 
that the Republican managers would obey to the letter 
the federal law, as well as the statutes of New York, 
which prohibit the contribution of funds to: political 
parties by corporations. ‘These assurances, given by the 
rival candidates for the highest office in the gift of the 
people, supplement previous pledges of publicity made 
by the Republican and the Democratic managers. 


od 


AN interesting comparison of the resources of the 
average workingman in America, with the purchasing 
power of the money earned by him, is made in a bulletin 
issued at the beginning of the week by the Bureau of 
Labor at Washington. ‘The figures, which cover the 
period from the beginning of 1890 to the end of 1907, 
and are based upon observations of conditions in 4,169 
typical manufacturing and mechanical establishments, 
show that in the past eighteen years there has been an 
increase of 28.8 per cent. in the average hourly wage; 
that the number of employees is 44.4 per cent. greater 
at the end than at the beginning of the period under in- 
vestigation; and that the average hours of labor per week 
have been reduced by five per cent. It was found that, 
despite an increase of 4.2 per cent. in the price of the neces- 
saries of life in the year 1907 over the preceding twelve- 
month,.the purchasing power of an hour’s wages is 
greater by 6.8 per cent. in 1907 than the average for the 
period from 1890 to 1899. 


THREE great nations—Great Britain, France, and 
America 
servance of the tercentenary of the foundation of Quebee 
by the French navigator and soldier, Samuel de Cham- 
plain. On Wednesday the Prince of Wales, upon his 
arrival in the harbor of Quebec on board the British 
battleship Indomitable, was welcomed by the booming 
of British, French, and American cannon. Among the 
participants in the observances of the week are Vice- 
President Fairbanks, Field Marshal Lord Roberts, and 
the Earl of Norfolk. An incident of the celebration 
are memorial observances in honor of Wolfe and Mont- 
calm, who fought out the destinies of the Dominion 
upon the Plains of Abraham in the historic battle wherein 
the English soldier won the sceptre of empire for his 
nation at the cost of his own life amidst circumstances 


pos 
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which have made the names of both generals words of 


inspiration for three nations. 


a 


THE effectiveness of the Central American Court of 
Justice, which was established as a result of the con- 
ference of republics held in Washington last year, was 
demonstrated at the end of last week, when the tribunal, 
upon complaint of Honduras, issued a decree forbidding 
Guatemala and Salvador to furnish aid to the rebels 
against the government of Honduras. In a communica- 
tion to the court, which sits at Cartago, Costa Rica, 
President Davila of Honduras pointed out that the in- 
surgents against his authority were receiving aid and 
comfort in the two neighboring republics. His appeal 
for the enforcement of the law of nations in the existing 
situation produced an immediate effect in the form of 
the decree issued by the tribunal, to whose judgments 
both Guatemala and Salvador had agreed to submit, 
under the terms of the treaty that brought the court 
into being. President Davila was able to announce 
at the beginning of this week that the rebellion had been 
suppressed and peace restored in Honduras. 


Sd 


THE recent visit of the King of England to the czar 
at Reval is recalled by the departure from Paris, on July 
18, of the president of the French Republic, whose ulti- 
mate destination is the Bay of Finland, where the con- 
ferences between the king and the czar were held. ‘The 
itinerary announced by M. Falliéres also includes the 
capitals of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway. In an ad- 
dress to the people of Dunkirk, on the eve of his depart- 
ure, the French President thus outlined the purposes. of 
his trip, ‘‘I go in thé name of ‘the French Republic to 
strengthen the ties of friendship and the alliance upon 
which depend the good relations of the nations of Europe 
and the maintenance of the peace of the world.” ‘The 
news of the forthcoming interview between M. Falliéres 
and Nicholas II. was treated with reserve by the German 
press which, it will be recalled, did not hesitate to ascribe 
anti-German motives to King Edward’s visit to Reval. 


rd 


THE agitation for a modification of the rule of celibacy 
of the Roman priesthood, which has figured at various 
times in the history of the Church, has been renewed 
with conspicuous vigor in Munich, the centre of Catholic 
Bavaria. The advocates of a new order of things, under 
which the clergy may marry under certain restrictions 
and regulations, are preparing a great petition to the 
Vatican which repeats the arguments for the projected 
reform already written down in the history of ecclesiasti- 
cism, and points out some of the requirements of modern 
life which add force to the ancient plea. The petitioners 
advocate changes in the rule of the Church which would 
place its practice in similarity with that of the Eastern 
Church, wherein the lay priesthood are encouraged to 
marry before they take holy orders. It is predicted 
that the Vatican will regard the proposed innovation as 
another manifestation of the spirit of modernism against 
which Pius X. has taken so determined a stand. 


a 


AN indication of the unrest even among the Turkish 
population of the Ottoman Empire is conveyed in a 


' cablegram from Vienna which contains the news that 
on July 20 the ‘“‘Young Turkey” faction at Monastir 
in Macedonia had gained control of the Third Army 


and a part of the Second, and that the mutineers 
in complete mastery of the situation. The inci- 
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dent served to augment greatly the administrative diffi- 
culties that confront the Turkish government in a region 
already bordering upon anarchy because of revolutionary 
movements among the Christian population. The in- 
surgents demonstrated their utter hostility to the govern- 
ment by assassinating Osman Pasha, the commandant 
of the Third Army Corps, and by seizing all the machinery 
of military and_ civil administration. Sharp orders 
from Constantinople that the disturbers lay down their 
arms were received with contumely at Monastir, and 
the provisional government, as these pages are going 
to press, is making preparations for a permanent ex- 
istence. 
a 


THE incident at Monastir is the most important dem- 
onstration yet attempted by the ‘‘Young Turkey”’ party, 
which is generally credited with comprising within its 
ranks practically all that is progressive and modern in 
the mass of the Turkish population of the Ottoman 
Empire. <A large proportion of the leaders of the party 
are educated according to Western standards, and many 
are graduates of German, French, or English universities. 
The central canon of belief among the ‘‘Young Turks” 
is that Abdul Hamid II., the reigning sultan, and the 
system of maladministration of which he is the head and 
the type, constitute the barrier that stands between 
Turkey and the path of progress. Among the specific 
demands of the reformers is the establishment of a con- 
stitutional form of government in the empire. 


Brevities, 


The recent Andover centennial celebration has been 
described as ‘‘Cheerfully mournful and doubtfully opti- 


’ 


Grover Cleveland fixed in the minds of the American 
people the fact that ‘‘public officials are the trustees of 
the people.” 


The Church Standard, an Episcopal paper which under 
several names has been issued for more than seventy 
years, has surrendered to the pressure of the times and 
has transferred its subscription list to the Churchman. 


Poor Hobson was nearly ruined by the kissing episodes 
faked by the reporters. He did not deserve the treat- 
ment he received, but now he has earned all the hissing 
coming to him for his attempt to stir up strife with Japan. 


Nobody knows what institutions will be in the fore- 
ground a hundred years from now or what policy of 
social reform will prosper, whether this or that. But 
everybody may learn for himself the duty of the hour 
and what part one who is a lover of his kind ought now 
to play. 


The monist, the pluralist, the determinist, the pragma- 
tist, the absolutist, and all the rest of them, if they have 
been brought up in the same community and have had 
the same practical moral training, all act in the same 
way when some crisis comes which calls for truth, sym- 
pathy, and justice. 


University professors now know many things that 
were not dreamed of forty years ago, and advantages 
have been multiplied; but something is to be said for 
the methods of education when, for instance, the student 
had direct access to and was under the instruction of 
such men as Jeffries Wyman, Asa Gray, Benjamin Pierce, 
Louis Agassiz, Francis J. Child, James Russell Lowell, 
and Henry W. Longfellow. 
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John of Patmos. 


John of Patmos, ere he died, 
By the friends who stood beside, 
Thus was questioned, thus replied :— 


“Master, while thou yet hast speech, 
Thy disciples thee beseech 
Wisdom’s highest law to teach.” 


Straightway spake the Master then, 
“Tittle children,’’—they were men,— 
“Love each other.” But again, 


From his friends, ‘‘Ah! master dear, 
This we've practised many a year, 
Wisdom’s law we wish to hear.” 


Clearer shone the master’s eyes. 
“Little children,’ he replied, 
“Love each other, that is wise.’ 


But the boldest, speaking low, 
“Master, if it please thee so, 
Deepest wisdom we would know.” 


Raised the master on his bed, 

“Little children,’’—sank his head,— 

“Love each other’”’; he was dead. 
—Edwin Guthrie Brown 


From Persia. 


It is over one year since I wrote to the Register con- 
cerning ‘‘Conditions in Persia”; and, as I take my pen 
again, it issad to think that I have not one word to say 
about any improvement in things here. Instead there is 
a great deal to say about the ruin and desolation of the 
land and the iniquity of man. Persia lately has been 
moved and shaken by two kinds of troubles; that is, in- 
ternal and external troubles. 

One year ago, when the American papers were glowing 
with full columns speaking of the new Persia, and about 
its transition from an absolute monarchy to a government 
of deputies, I was quietly laughing at the idea. And 
then I took courage enough to write to the Register, giv- 
ing some pessimistic views of thechange. I say pessimis- 
tic from the point of view of others, since I myself be- 
lieved what I wrote was so. 

‘There have been two strong forces working to destroy 
the Parliament arid ideas of reform all over the king- 
dom; first, the reactionary force headed by the king of 
Persia, which has constantly been trying its best to 
undermine the Anjuman (government by the people), 
and to establish the old régime; second, the corrupt and 
unready state of the people. Any deep-thinking man 
will know that republics are not mushrooms to spring 
forth and grow in one night, and they are not Jonah’s 
gourd to develop in six months; but they are oaks which 
take centuries to get a full growth. But in Persia there 
is little hope for a development in centuries, since the 
people have not the idea of liberty. What can we expect 
from a nation of liars, pickpockets, bribe-takers, and 
fanatics? Did space allow, I could give many examples 
showing the backward falling of the government and the 
increase of cruelty and injustice during the past year 
over what there was under the old form of government. 
That was bad enough; but, after seeing and testing how 
democratic ideas work in such untilled ground as Persia, 
the people got sick of such liberty, and now they cry 
from everywhere, ‘‘Crucify it! crucify it!’ As Ihave said, 
I say again, that I would be the first one to see Persia 
fall in line with countries which have constitutional 
governments. But, knowing well the frame of mind the 
people have, and the awful influence that Islam has over 
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them, I say under such conditions hope for reforms is 
distant. 

But the greatest trouble in which Persia is involved 
to-day is the threatening Turkish invasion. The Turks 
have come to our western borders and taken possession 
of a considerable territory, and in many places they are 
claiming the country and collecting revenue, etc. There 
are parts of Kurdistan, a province west of Urmia, from 
which Persia has not derived one penny’s worth of profit. 
The Turks have complete control over them. By what 
authority? No one knows. It is simply a matter of 
force,—a strong power against a weak State. Russia 
and England, having an agreement to keep the integrity 
and independence of Persia, are doing their best, in a 
diplomatic way, to send back the Turk. The matter is 
being much prolonged, as it is extremely difficult for 
Russian and English diplomatists to cope with Turkish 
lies. While they violate the international law in subject- 
ing these borders and molesting poor subjects, when the 
reports are sent to St. Petersburg, London, and Constanti- 
nople, the porte denies everything done, and it takes 
several months to confute one Turkish lie. Stealing, 
highway robbery, pillaging and the destruction of vil- 
lages is not done by the Turks themselves, but by the 
hostile Kurds, who, being Persian subjects, are set free 
by the Turkish officials to ruin the land. The latter be- 
lieve this to be one way to bring the Persian subjects to 
deliver themselves to Turkish control. And the Persian 
government is unable to punish its own Kurdish sub- 
jects, fearing they will be assisted by the Ottoman 
soldiers. In this small space I cannot give a full descrip- 
tion of the robbery and manslaughter going on every 
day all over the plain of Urmia. The plain is fifty miles 
long and about thirty wide, containing perhaps not less 
than three hundred villages. I can say that of all these 
towns there are not ten which are able to hold their peace 
and whose inhabitants are not trying to run away from 
Kurdish attacks. The poor peasants, who now should 
be busy in working and tilling their farms, have utterly 
given up their work, and are busy moving to the larger 
centres for safety.- One can see nothing on the public 
roads but wagons, horses, donkeys, and camels all loaded 
with household goods being taken to the city to be saved 
from further robbery. How many thousands around us 
have lost their home comforts! They have rugs, but they 
sit on mats; they have tea-kettles, but drink their tea 
in earthen-ware vessels; they have silks, but wear rags. 
All this is done because everything is either hidden or 
taken to the city. Every morning we hear of a Moslem 
or Christian village attacked by forty or fifty Kurds. 
The cattle are carried away, property taken or destroyed, 
and a number of men or women, and even children, killed. 
It is pitiful to see men, women, and children come to the 
governor, with heads covered with mud, bare-footed 
and beating their breasts, complaining concerning their 
stolen property and slaughtered people. 

The most interesting but deplorable thing in all this 
state of affairs is that the country is suffering as much 
from the government troops who have come for the pro- 
tection of the subjects as from the Kurds. These soldiers 
are supposed to go out on the highways to protect cara- 
vans and to the villages to assist the people in their 
sufferings. But these very soldiers who have come to 
protect us are the ones whom we fear the most. They rob 
and steal as much as the Kurds do. In a certain sense 
they cannot be blamed for doing so, since they are so 
poorly fed and clothed. Imagine an American soldier 
living on five cents per day! A large share of what is 
allowed to each soldier is kept by the high officers, and 
that is the reason why the high officers do not punish their 
troops for molesting the people. What would the Ameri- 
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cans think of their soldiers if they were sent to protect 
a certain part of the country from Indians, and the 
soldiers should go on the highways to rob and steal? The 
American soldiers might do it if they were paid five cents 
a day, or kept dirty, barefooted, and hungry. 

Uris, PERSIA, 


The Servants of a Poor Woman. 


BY AVIS GORDON VESTAL. 


I have just returned from the monthly mea of 
the Mothers’ Club at the high school. 

‘But you are not a mother!” you exclaim. 

No, I admit it; but, as I have a fractional interest in 
about a hundred youngsters for eight hours a day, you 
might say that I am related to what mothers are. Any 
way, the real mammas invite us maiden aunt school 
teachers to come and help talk about children and 
homes and schools. To-day they rambled into a dis- 
cussion of their worries about servant girls. You should 
have heard them and have seen them. 

All the while I sat calmly in a back seat reading the 
initials carved into the top of the desk before me, and 
thinking complacently, amid the turmoil, ‘‘Blessed be 
those who have no servants.” 

Do you know, I thought that was true an hour ago; 
but, as I walked home this late spring afternoon, taking 
a roundabout route in order to enjoy the sight of the 
swelling buds on the bare trees and to listen longer to the 
ever-new evening songs of the returning robins, I changed 
my mind. 

A new line of thought came to me, all unexpectedly, 
while I supposed that I was just walking slowly and 
looking toward the sunset. ‘This idea still fills my mind 
as I return to my solitary room and spread out some 
history examination papers to correct. But no, after 
supper will do for them: so I will forget the day’s drudg- 
ery for a while. 

“JT do have servants: I am a servant.” 
phrases re-echo in my mind: 

And what servants have I,—a maiden school teacher 
in a strange town and with no home to oversee? Why, 
I have just realized that I have thousands of servants,— 
more than Mrs. Baker, the richest woman in town, 
makes any pretentions to keeping If Mrs. Baker were 
to hear me now, she’d make a recount of her ‘“‘help”’ 
and not let me think that I hire more servants than she 
thinks that she hires. Has she really counted all of 
hers, I wonder, and have you guessed how many you 
have engaged yourself? 

I am a poor woman; that is, you may call me poor, 
because my winter jacket is well worn, and I haven’t 
a silk dress to my name. Now I live for twelve months 
upon a moderate salary which I earn during nine months 
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of the year teaching science and history in the high school. 


here, and I do not buy that silk dress because my money 
must be partly spent in paying debts left over from the 


_ college years when I was getting ready to teach. 


The tax collector never visits me with his big books, 
for I own no land (I’d be glad enough to pay taxes if 
I did) and no [stocks and bonds. My worldly pos- 
sessions—clothes, books, and {pictures—can be packed 
into two small trunks when I go home for my summer 
vacation of hoeing beans and potatoes in the parental 
back yard and washing the dishes for mother. 

I am a ‘‘non-resident” here in-this town of 1,800. I 
rent aZsmall [bedroom in the house of a brave. young 
widow, who supports her two babies by sub-letting rooms 
to us ‘«school-ma’ ams”; and I am a boarder, together 
with ten other young business women and men, at the 
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table of a motherly older woman, who earns all that 
she charges us for our twenty-one meals a week, with 
roast chicken on Sundays. 

I’m introducing myself so you may see how insig- 
nificant and poor a person may be who has only thousands 
of servants. If you call yourself rich, try to scare up 
a larger list than mine. Perhaps you who have more 
silk dresses than I have gingham ones can discover a 


million or two servants waiting in line for your pay days. 


But I must be telling you about that host of servants 
who have been all speaking at once to-day, reminding 
me of their existence, filling the ear of [my mind, as 
it were, with the sound of many tongues. The thin 
treble of children is mingled with the voices of the strong 
and the quaver of the aged. Our own English is mixed 
with the accents of many foreign lands, while louder 
than speech is the noise of the work which these multi- 
tudes are doing—for poor me. As the labors of my 
many servants for me are far greater than my own ser- 
vices while maintaining an ‘‘independent” place in the 
world, I will tell you about them first. 

There is shelter, for instance. A thousand or more of 
my workmen have labored for this. Mrs. Thurston’s 
house represents the temporary toils of the mason; of 
Billy Evans, the best plasterer in town; of a lot of wood 
choppers far from here; then of sawyers and teamsters, 
river-men and train-men, and the carpenters who shaped 
and built this wood work. Off in some Eastern city 
glass-makers labored in the heat, and tile manufacturers 
and the mixers of paint and the designers of wall paper 
all wrought toward the realization of this growing house. 
Then the local paper hangers and varnishers and plumbers 
took a hand in the building of a new home. All these 
people served my landlady first, though some of them 
worked all unconscious of her name or existence. The 
next week or the following month some of them labored 
in the same way upon your own stone mansion and 
your neighbors’ humble cottages. In serving the widow, 
each of these has been my servant, and I contribute to 
his hire when I pay for the use of my room. ‘The joke 
is that Mrs. BakerZdoes Inot realize how great an em- 
ployer she is. She was talking to-day as though her 
cook and waitress and gardener were all who served her. 

As I look around this cosey little room, I imagine the 
faces of the servants who wove my carpet and curtains, 
men who cast stoves and shaped furniture, not one of 
whom I have ever seen. My bedding reminds me of 
the fleecy sheep struggling in the hands of the farmers 
who sheared their warm wool. I picture Southern ne- 
groes moving swiftly through the cotton fields, and 
I hear the whistle of the little tow-headed boy who 
fed the geese that contributed unknowingly to my soft 
pillows. All these and more are my servants. Are they 
yours, too? 

When I go to Mrs. Neil’s for dinner, I see upon her 
table the products of the world gathered there to fill the 
plates of the bank clerk, the music teacher, the doctor, 
the lawyer, and the rest of us. On first thought I think 
that the landlady served me when she selected and or- 
dered the steak and coffee. Then there is Elcia, the 
Danish ‘‘hired girl,” just from over the sea. She is 
my servant, too, when she washes the dishes after the 
school bell has rung, and I have gone back to my class- 
room again. ‘The grocer, the butcher, and the delivery 
boy who brings the packages to the Neils’ back door, 
are all indirectly on my pay-roll. 

Over in Japan some yellow-skinned natives have 
raised rice for me, for i have eaten it and have paid 
for their trouble. Down in the tropics my unseen ser- 
vants have been gathering and shipping pepper, choco- 
late, tea, coffee, bananas, and odorous spices for my use. 
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Out in the Atlantic a fisherman has braved the waves - 


to catch the fish which Mrs. Neil served yesterday as 
codfish gravy; while in the Columbia River, also distant, 
others get salmon for me. 

Other hundreds feed me as they till the Northern 
wheat fields, guard the cattle on the Western prairies, 
evaporate the salt of Syracuse, or pick olives in sunny 
Italy. Scores more have transported these good things 
to our town, working days and nights and Sundays 
to serve an unknown Iowa school teacher. They and 
their families are doing the same for you. 

In winter I owe a debt to the miners deep in the dark 
coal pits, to the farmer who charged me an exorbitant 
price for a small load of light wood, and to the youth 
who ploughed the corn whose cobs kindle my fire. When 
it snows, another bright-faced lad shovels the widow’s 
front sidewalk for a dime. He would grin if I mentioned 
it to him, but he and his shovel are my servants, because 
my rent day payments give me the right to walk up 
this cleared path to reach my room. 

Clothing serves you and Mrs. Baker and me for warmth, 
modesty, and adornment. ‘The rustling, self-satisfied 
Mrs. Baker chooses hers mostly for that last quality. 
Scores of my servants have spun and dyed and woven 
cotton and flax and wool for me. (Mrs. Baker here 
could claim—if she but thought of it—some silk servants, 
who are not mine.) The milliner, dressmaker, the fac- 
tory girls who toiled to make my shoes, and the poor 
mother who may have sewed by sweat shop lamp-light 
upon my cloak, all have been my temporary servants, 
then turned their attention to your own orders. 

The builders of the city high school labored faithfully, 
and their children—our pupils—together with us dozen 
women teachers and the two men who are superin- 
tendent and janitor, reap the benefits of their work. 
The Board of Education is generous in its equipment 
of the schools, and again I am thankful. Nomunally, 
as they pay my salary, I am their servant. This is 
true, but they also serve me by their courteous treat- 
ment. The schools in which I was a student in past 
years have served me more than I can ever repay. 

The corner church which I attend, the modest library 
which the philanthropic women’s club supports, the 
doctors and dentists (may these latter serve me sel- 
dom ) all play a part in my welfare. 

Did you ever think what a lot of ‘‘old” servants we 
have? Most of these are dead years ago, some of them 
buried in unmarked graves centuries before we were 
born. They are too numerous to catalogue individually ; 
but we can group them for our thanks, for they left 
no money bills to be collected from us. Here are our 
lines of ancestors, ‘‘family trees,’ who gave us our in- 
heritance of mental, moral, and physical features. (I 
am not jealous of Mrs. Baker when I say that she was 
given more beauty of face than I.) 

The scientists who discovered the laws. of nature— 
that the white of a ‘‘boiled”’ egg is more easily digested 
if cooked below the boiling point, to take a practical 
household example—have served you and me in more 
ways than we can ever know. Hundreds of inventors 
wore deeper lines into the gray matter of their brains 
to sérve unknown millions of us with civilizing tools and 
machinery which add to our comfort. The authors 
whose work we enjoy and the artists who have inter- 
preted the world in beauty have been servitors of 
merit. 

Oh, I mustn’t forget the things which the people of 
your town and my town and our nation do for each other 
to make living more convenient and safe. Now there’s 
the postal service, courts, and policemen (or police, and 
then courts and juries), shade trees, roads, and sidewalks, 
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electric lights, telephones and telegraphs, railroads and 
steamships, etc. An army of people pay for these, and 
regiments more oversee their working. How many 
servants do you suppose I annex when I mail you a 
picture postal of our new school house? 

“You never miss the water till the well runs dry,” is 
an old but living truth. Suppose even a few of my 
multitude of unliveried helpers should ‘‘go on a strike.” 
Would I think of them then? Or miss them? Am I 
really ‘‘independent”’ of them? 

If all the coal miners stopped work for a year. if all 
the train-men and telegraphers left their posts, even 
if the employees of the great factories turning out little 
pins and pens and buttons were to take an extended 
vacation, would I not have a ‘‘servant problem” on 
my hands? 

Do you recall how Robinson Crusoe lived comfortably 
alone on an island for years? ‘Then recollect, too, that 
he saved many products of other men’s handiwork from 
the wreck, and that in his childhood he had learned 
how to do things as others did them. 

If I were so truly poverty-stricken as to have no 
servants at all, I should indeed be forlorn. Even if 
I knew how to build my own house, raise my own food, 
tend cattle and sheep and chickens, tan leather and 
sew shoes, spin and weave cloth,—how could one woman 
find time to do all these things and yet teach school ? 

Now what kind of a servant am I in return for this 
array of my real benefactors? What I can do seems 
small in comparison, yet I will mention it. 

For six years, like the rest of you, I was an infant 
in my parents’ home. Then my waking hours were 
filled with looking, wide-eyed, at this strange. big world, 
and trying, with out-stretched (sometimes ‘‘naughty’’) 
hands to learn the A B C’s of things. 

Then came twelve years in the public schools, when 
my only labors for others were to help with the house- 
work at home. 

I was ‘‘old”’ when I graduated from high school, quite 
‘‘grown up,’ I thought, as I lengthened my dresses 
and persuaded an older girl to teach me the use of hair 
pins (1 don’t try too hard to look older now). I now 
aspired to go to college, though I must earn the bulk of 
the expense myself. 

Now came real work,—hard work. A kind relative 
loaned me a part of the funds, to be returned later, as 
I am doing now. ‘The rest I earned during my four 
years in school and in several years between them by 
about twenty different means. Let me see,—there 
was washing dishes, sweeping and dusting weekly for 
professors’ wives, ironing, a little cooking, running 
errands for the busy dean of women, clerical work in 
the registrar’s office, assisting at parties, staying with 
children nights while their mammas went to parties, 
canvassing for magazine subscriptions, clerking in a 
bookstore summers, selling my mineral collection, 
ladies’ shampooing, acting as substitute librarian on 
a few occasions, writing science sketches for children, 
raising a garden, correcting politics themes, reading 
proof for a book, and teaching zodlogy in an academy 
preparatory to the university. Quite an assortment, 
isn’t it? 

As a high-school teacher to-day I meet in my various 
classes a hundred young people, some studious and— 
but you know how miscellaneous a collection of that 
many boys and girls can be. They represent eighty 
or ninety different families. I do not know how much 
I am accomplishing, but all of us teachers are working 
days and evenings and a part of the first day of the week 
to get these developing citizens to ‘‘love the truth and 
seek it diligently.’’ When I leave this town, I shall be 
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forgotten, yet I hope that some of the principles I teach 
may outlive me in their minds. 

This sketch is not meant to be an autobiography. I 
have related my own experiences only because I know 
them best and because they may be typical of your own 
and unlike them in only their details. Can’t you and 
Mrs. Baker show a greater pay-roll than I? 

KEOKUK, IA. 


Destiny. 


BY FULLERTON L, WALDO. 


Like an old Nurse, to-day there came to me 
The walking figure of my Destiny. 


As toys, all friendly and familiar faces 
I put away, in unforgotten places. 


Boys that are boys with me, when we are men, 
T shall be coming back to you again! 


What is Religion? 


BY JAMES G. TOWNSEND. 


“Tn the hope that free research and free teaching may 
always continue, I conclude my monistic Confession of 
Faith with the words, 
the Beautiful, and the True be with us.’’’ 

These are certainly religious words, yet Prof. Haeckel 
who wrote them, called the ideas of God, freedom, and 
immortality a mere superstition. And who can doubt 
the deep religious spirit of Huxley, Darwin, and Tyndall? 
For is not the inward consecration of a great intellect to 
truth religion? Yet Huxley was a _ phenomenalist ; 
Darwin proved that the origin of the plant, the animal, 
and the man, is the same; and Tyndall believed that in 
matter was the potentiality of all things. 

There have been many definitions of religion. Schleier- 
macher said that religion was feeling. Others make the 
sense of dependence or the sense of the Infinite religion. 
To the believer in the old theology there can be no relig- 
ion without a belief in God, prayer, and immortality. 
The Apostle James says that pure religion is “‘to visit the 
fatherless and the widows in their affliction, and to keep 
himself unspotted from the world.’ And Prof. William 
James, our most distinguished American thinker, speaks 
of religion as a ‘‘man’s total reaction upon life.” But in 
this phrase Prof. James, like the apostle, is giving us a 
definition of the effect rather than of the essence of 
religion. 

Passing by such totally inadequate conceptions as 
those which make religion magic, fetishism, or sexual 
perversion, I would mention the thoughtful explanation 
of Prof. F. S. Hoffman in the North American Review. He 
says, ‘‘We must look for a satisfactory definition, not in 
any specific belief or set of voluntary acts or kinds of 
feeling, but to the whole of man as a knowing feeling and 
willing being.” 

“Man is made that he must worship something. He 
must put something over and above himself, and pay 
that something homage.” This is certainly true, for 
even the most primitive man recognizes a power higher 
than himself, and endeavors to placate it or put himself 
in accord with it. 

No doubt there is a fragment of truth in all these defi- 
nitions of religion I have given, and a larger meaning in 
those of Prof. James and Prof. Hoffman; but it seems to 


_me they have not touched its real essence, and, while I 


‘May God, the Spirit of the Good, 
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do not presume to excogitate a primum mobile, I trust I 
may be permitted to give my own view. 

Religion, I may say then, is a manifestation of that 
great prerogative which distinguishes man from the 
animal. Man has risen from the earthworm, from the 
lowest animal forms; but he is not an animal, but a man. 
There is something in his humanity which makes the 
lowest man absolutely distinct from and immeasurably 
superior to the highest animal. And what is this some- 
thing? Some think it self-consciousness, the power to 
say “I,” “‘I think,” ‘‘I feel,” ‘‘I love; ” which certainly 
no animal can say in any real sense. But Sir Oliver 
Lodge thinks there may be a low form of self-conscious- 
hess in our domestic animals. 

Others think it is reason; but it is now generally ad- 
mitted there is no generic difference between reason and 
instinct, instinct being reason in embryo. There is no 
doubt that the domestic animals rise by contact with 
man; but, left to themselves, they quickly sink back into 
the wild state. The animals only show what environ- 
ment, circumstance, and accidental variation may do in 
the education of millions of zons. Maurice Maeterlinck, 
in a charming book, seeks in the name of the bee to dis- 
pute man’s claim to superiority; but I think he reads 
self into the life of the bee. 

But to come at once to the real distinction. In my 
judgment it is that spontaneous something which impels 
man to rise, to improve himself, to pursue an ideal even 
in pain and sorrow,—that aspiring something to which 
you can appeal] even in the lowest. savages. 

It was obedience to this aspiration, this dream of the 
perfect, which has elevated man. It has produced the 
Parthenon, the great cathedrals, the Sistine Madonna, 
the Venus of the Louvre, Hamlet, and ‘‘The Descent of 
Man.’ And of. this passion for the perfect the noblest 
manifestation is the genius of religion as seen in a Socrates 
or Jesus, or in the lives of those who, known to us, but 
unknown to fame, the sweetest flowers of self-sacrifice 
and devotion bloom. For, probably, out of struggle, 
sickness, sorrow, sin, there have been ripened on this 
planet a beauty of character, a moral excellence which 
is not surpassed on any other world in the illimitable uni- 
verse of God! 

If you ask whence comes this aspiration, this spon- 
taneous desire for improvement, this dream of the per- 
fect, I ask whence comes it that a straight line is always 
the shortest distance between two points; that the three 
angles of a triangle are always equal to two right angles; 
that the mathematical, logical, and physical uniformities 
always obtain; that the moral laws, as Emerson said, 
always ‘‘execute themselves”; that ‘‘he who does a good 
deed is instantly ennobled, and that he who does a mean 
deed is by that action instantly contracted?”’ Some say 
it is the resultant of the impersonal, unconscious, elemen- 
tary forces, physical, chemical, physiological. Believe 
it who can, I cannot believe that the higher element has 
its origin in the lower. 

But, whatever may be its origin, this aspiration is man’s 
noblest prerogative. ‘‘Rise, rise above thyself,” that is 
the eternal, irrefutable command. In obedience toit, man 
comes to his highest, youth becomes age, and age youth. 

Saint Paul reached the highest note in the gamut of 
faith, saw the vision of the universal, the eternal, the 
divine when he cried out, ‘‘I die daily.”” Yes, we must 
die to the dead past, and be born daily into the living 
present. As long asa man aspires, as long as religion, the 
passion for the perfect, abides, so long will life be fair and 
sweet. When it dies, the sweetness goes out of the cup 
of life, the colors fade on the hills, and the dull day sinks 
into black, dreary night without a star. 
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Mornings and Sunrises. 


BY REV. J. I. SUNDERLAND. 

All men need the morning spirit. 
evening is calmness, rest, peace. This is good in its 
place. But for life’s toil and battle we need the spirit 
of the morning, which is hope, faith, courage, and joy. 

There are other mornings beside literal ones. Indeed, 
life is full of mornings. Childhood is a morning. Were 
ever skies so bright and fair as those which arch that 
morning land? Going away from home to school is 
often the opening of a morning gate. [he same is true 
of- entering upon a vocation in life, especially if one has 
long looked forward to it with expectation. Loving and 
marrying should open the door to a wonderful new morn- 
ing. So should becoming a mother or a father. 

There are spiritual experiences that are glorious morn- 
ings. Have you ever been in the grasp of a strong temp- 
tation to do wrong, or to yield obedience to your lower 
self when you knew it was your lower self, but after a 
struggle conquered, and rose up in the might of your 
manhood to do the thing you ought? Then you knew 
what a sun rose in your soul’s sky in that hour. 

Have you ever fought out that battle which is the cen- 
tral one in every noble, every truly religious life,— 
‘Shall I live primarily for myself, my own pleasure, my 
own wealth or honor or advancement?’’ or, ‘‘Shall I 
live first, and, above all else, for truth, for duty, for love? 
to render some service to my fellows, to be what I believe 
God wants me to be, and to do his will?”’ I say, have 
you ever fought that battle out, and decided once for all, 
‘“‘T am not my own, I am God’s and my brother’s; and 
for God and my brother I will live”? Then you know 
what morning is; for, when you consciously made that 
decision, there shone a light into your soul that was 
brighter than any sunrising on earth. 

If there is anything that should teach us that God is 
forever in the world, it is the mornings. It is because his 
faithfulness fails not that mornings come in their ap- 
pointed time, and at the very moment they are due; 
it is because he does not slumber that the world is awak- 
ened from its slumber when the proper second arrives 
For what is the awakening of all nature but the touch of 
the finger of God ? 

We sing,— 

“Every day is a fresh beginning, 
Every morn is a world made new.” 


The spirit of the 


But whose is the life that makes all things new, except 
God's? 

We talk about the ‘‘morning of creation,’ and think 
of it as in the far distant past. The truth is now is the 
morning of creation. God’screative processes are going on 
to-day, all around us, in earth and dcean and sky, and we 
have only to open our eyes to see them. New worlds are 
forming in the heavens: our telescopes reveal them to us 
in all stages of progress. The earth is going through 
constant physical changes which are creative of new con- 
ditions for all earthly life. 

The realm in which creation is most active at the pres- 
ent time is that which is closest to man and of which 
man is the centre. New and higher forms of industrial, 
social, and political life are being created. A newer and 
higher form of humanity is being created. God’s king- 
dom of truth, righteousness, and love on the earth is being 
created. And of all this we are in the bright and glorious 
morning. : 

We are in the morning of man’s conquest over physi- 
cal nature. We are in the morning of the age of steam. 
We are in the still earlier morning of the age of electricity. 
We are at the sunrising of an age of travel, such as the 
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past{jhas, known nothing of. We are in the dawn of a 
great era of political freedom for man. We are in the 
dawn of universal education. We areinthe morning of a 
great world-‘movement of kindness toward the suffering, 
the sick, the unfortunate, the deaf and dumb, the blind, 
the helpless aged, unprotected children, animals below 
man. Unless all signs fail, we are in the dawn, perhaps 
the very early dawn, but the dawn of an era of peace for 
mankind. 

All this iscreative work in the highest of possible realms. 
It is creative of a nobler humanity, and of better world- 
conditions for that. humanity. 

I think we are in the morning of a better day for relig- 
ion. Long and dark has been the night, in which super- 
stition, credulity, bigotry, unreason, sectarianism, strife, 
unbrotherliness, intolerance, hatred, persecution have 
done their evil work in the name of religion. But 
at last there is light in the Kast. The sunshine of truth 
and reason and charity is beginning to illuminate all the 
higher summits of the religious thinking of our time. 
This bids us to be of good courage. Sunrises do not go 
backward. ‘There will be light in the valleys by and by. 

How glorious it is to be living in the midst of such 
dawns, such mornings, such sunrises! There never was 
such a morning time as ours. Let us be up and awake. 

HArtrorpD, CONN. 


Che Pulpit. 
Gordon at Edinburgh, 


At the International Congregational Council held in 
Edinburgh, Dr. George A. Gordon of the Old South 
Church in Boston preached the sermon on the evening 
of July 1. We take some passages from this sermon 
as it is reported in the Congregationalist. He used for 
a text the words, ‘‘Howbeit, when he, the Spirit of Truth, 
is come, he will guide you into all truth.” 


Two words confront the religious mind to-day with 
new distinctness and impressiveness,—the world of 
authority and the world of freedom. ‘The world that 
stood in the great soul of Luther, only half conscious of 
itself, stands to-day with the trumpet at its lips pro- 
claiming its complete independence of alien restraint 
or compulsion, while the world that lay in the mind of 
Loyola, again only dimly aware of itself, is in alarm, 
declaring with new emphasis its right to control the 
thoughts of men and threatening resistance as of old 
with excommunication from the eternal grace. Paul’s 
great image of the two mothers, Hagar bearing children 
in bondage and Sarah bearing children in freedom, is a 
mirror of our time. ‘There are now as then two Jerusa- 
lems,—that of tradition, custom, authority, and that of 
the advancing spirit of the Christian freeman. 

Protestants. were born in the world of freedom, and 
yet that world is proving itself wider and wilder than the 
greatest Protestant in the past ever dreamed. ‘The 
result is that many are afraid of the signs of the times. 
They recall the compromises in which the Reformation 
began, freedom from the authority of the Catholic Church 
and subjection to the authority of the Bible. ‘They look 
with anxious eye for some similar compromise to-day. 
They think that a world half free and half bond is better 
than a world’ absolutely committed to freedom. Their 
faith in freedom as the opportunity of all great human 
interests is inadequate: the vast possible peril fills them. 
with dismay. They fear for the fate of religion itself, 
for the records of religion and the philosophy of religion 
under freedom. They cannot see that the essential lives 
by its own right, that it needs no sanction beyond its 
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own character, that it depends upon nothing foreign to 
itself, that it is as lasting as the order of which it is a 
part. To these men freedom, when it is under limitation, 
seems to be good for religion; when under no limitation, 
freedom seems to be the supreme peril of religion. 

In all this there is unreasonable distrust of human 
nature in general, unwarrantable trust in certain repre- 
sentatives of human nature in particular, and profound 
scepticism concerning the power of the Christian faith. 
It is unreasonable to distrust man, for he is the best we 
know; it is unwarrantable to subject man in general 
to men in particular, because the particular may be 
inferior to the general; it is unwarrantabie to subject 
the living. to the dead, because God is still in his world, 
and is still travelling in the greatness of his strength. 
It is an utter and dismal contradiction to proclaim the 
adequacy of the Christian faith to control and transform 
the mind of the race, and then to forbid the surrender 
of the freeman to the sole and sheer power of that faith. 
In such distractions of the Christian intellect we return 
to the words of the text for guidance and hope. ‘They 
are the great assurance of the religious man in the world 
of freedom: ‘‘Howbeit, when he, the Spirit of Truth, 
is come, he will guide you into all truth.” 


TRUTH THE FUNDAMENTAL, CONCERN. 


1. These words recall us, first of all, to our fundamental 
coneern as men. That supreme concern is not to be 
orthodox, but to be true; not to be in accord with tradi- 
tion, but to be in accord with reality; not to appear sound 
in the sight of men, but to be sound in the sight of God. 

If we trust the Fourth Gospel, the chief interest of Jesus 
in this world was the vision and service of the truth. 
“To this end have I been born, and to this end am I 
come into the world, that I should bear witness unto the 
truth.” So far as their thoughts have been recorded, 
the chief interest of the apostles of Jesus was to know 
and declare the truth... . 

Two results have followed. One is that there has 
been in the Christian Church as a whole little or no 
progress in the philosophy of Christianity from the days 
of Augustine to our own. ‘The Christian intellect has 
gone outside organized Christianity for progress and 
freedom. In the Church there was little or no chance 
for minds of original genius... . 

Sadder still is the second. result, the obscuring of the 
one sovereign concern of the soul, to know and to love 
and to serve the truth. Can it be denied that this interest 
has been obscured? Can it be asserted that men have 
been taught always only to care for the truth, to test 
all things, and to hold only to the good, to try the spirits 
and to see if they are indeed from God? And here 
again the loss is inexpressible. The honor of the in- 
tellect has been allowed to grow dim; the integrity of 
the understanding has not been set above all price; the 
capacity to lie for God has not been dragged from its 
concealment and shown to be the hateful thing that it is; 
the spirit of the true man and the freeman has not been 
set-on high as the only spirit worthy of a Christian. 


THE FINAL FORM OF TRUTH. 


2. We have in the text, by implication, an answer to 
our supreme question, What is truth? The spirit of 
truth is none other than God. For Christian thinkers 
God is the reality or truth of the universe; for Christian 
thinkers the truth does not exhaust itself in a fact, in an 
idea, in an order of facts and ideas: its final form is a 
moral person, the infinite, living God: 

Highest of all, truth means the vision of rectitude 
among moral persons expressed in the perfect moral life 
In this supreme ‘Sense God is the truth of the universe. 
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He is the infinite moral being in relation to all finite 
moral beings, and his vision of rectitude, perfect in itself, 
is forever embodied in his will. In this supreme sense 
Jesus is the truth in our temporal world. He is the 
moral person among moral persons, whose vision of 
rectitude, clear and complete in itself, is expressed in his 
perfect soul. In this supreme sense men are the truth 
of our world: its final constitution is soul in relation to 
soul. God’s soul and the souls of men in relation and 
the great revealing, reconciling, mediatorial soul of 
Christ constitute the ultimate reality of our world.... 


THE WORTH OF CONTEMPORANEOUS CHRISTIANITY. 


There is a contemporaneous Christianity that we 
have too much neglected. In our anxiety over the 
historic gospel we have neglected the contemporary 
gospel. We have fought for the truth that was, and 
we have been too often unmindful of the truth that is. 
We have fought against ideas old and new as against 
masks, and we have not been pure enough nor great 
enough to look upon the naked order of our human world. 
Here and not yonder is our truth. Here and not yonder 
is your own soul joined to the soul of your brother in a 
tremendous order of obligation. Here and not yonder 
is your God searching your conscience this day, bringing 
you and your brother to the judgment of love, offering 
himself now to your penitence, your prayer, your homage, 
and your trust, opening before your eyes the gates and 
lifting up the everlasting doors of the contemporary 
kingdom of love. 

If we only were deep enough in our moral brotherhood, 
if we were only profound enough and intense enough in 
our spiritual fellowship to send psalms, prophetic oracles, 
epistles, canticles of love and woe, litanies of nations 
up out of the-heart of this present time, if our souls 
were only great enough in the consciousness of God and 
one another as children of God, to create a contem- 
porary Bible or something like a contemporary Bible, 
how easy it would be to recognize the greater psalm of 
the past, the mightier oracle, the gladder and weightier 
epistle, the diviner Bible. If we lose our faith, it will 
be through contempt of the divine order of souls in 
which we live: if we would renew our faith in historic 
Christianity, we must do it through renewed faith in con- 
temporary Christianity. ... 

We must beware of claiming too much for the gospel 
as it left the mind of Jesus: we must beware lest we 
fail to recognize its genius for growth. We must convict 
ourselves of disloyalty to our Lord when we make of the 
living power of his word something fixed and unexpansive. 
We must repudiate in his name a small gospel, a gospel 
arrested in its development, a gospel no longer the organ- 
ism of the spirit of truth. Above all, we must guard 
against the false reverence that mistakes even the divine 
beginning for the end. 


AN EVER UNFOLDING WORLD. 


3. We have in the text an answer to our supreme heed 
in a free world. Our Christian faith in confessing the 
spirit of truth confesses an invisible guide into all truth. 
‘The world is great: it is forever unfolding its mysteriés, 
and more and more we need the guidance ofthe spirit 
of truth.... 

We go forth into a world undefined, beautiful with 
order, and terrible with mystery, unexplored, unmastered, 
so swift in its changes, so vast in its growth, that we 
cannot master it. We go with the spirit of truth to 


’ guide us into all the truth. 


The world of science is undergoing constant revision 
and expansion; new facts ‘and new ideas in every depart- 
ment of science are the continuous surprise of the time; 
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the hope of fresh discovery in fact and in law is the per- 
petual incentive of the scientific mind. History is re- 
written in every new century out of larger knowledge 
and wider vistas of man’s world. Philosophy, the world 
of man’s deepest thoughts, is in continual movement; 
and the sympathetic man discovers in this movement 
the possibility, at least, of a richer and vaster issue. 
Religion is a living experience, and among thoughtful 
men it must seek to bring itself into accord with general 
knowledge about man’s world. Religion as feeling and 
as character is growing, is bound to grow wherever it 
is alive: religion as insight into the ultimate meanings 
of existence and the universe is also bound to grow where 
the religious intellect is not the victim of despair. Under 
all aspects, therefore, our human world is provisional, 
incomplete, awaiting revision and expansion. 

How shall we behave toward this our world thus freed 
from servitude? Believe that the spirit of truth is in the 
intellect and will of the world. Believe that all attested 
truth in science is one with all essential truth in religion. 
Believe that it is no more of a disgrace to revise religion 
by exact science than that becomes necessary, than it 
is to complete the scientific view of the world by the 
religious. Believe that the sin against the Holy Spirit 
is to reject the vision of truth wherever it is offered. 
Believe that Christianity, in the history of man, is first 

‘the blade, then the ear, then the full corn in the ear; 
that, as it left the hope and life of its divine founder, it 
was an organism of ideas with the power of infinite 
growth in them; and that the complete and perfect 
Christianity is that which shall issue at the end of time 
from the Christian intellect of the race under the discipline 
of the spirit of truth, under the guidance and inspiration 
of the Holy Ghost. Believe that the endless confusions 
in all departments of thought are not only a burden and 
sorrow, but also an evidence of life and growth. 


THE CONTINUOUS ACTION OF THE SPIRIT. 


4. We are here recalled to the free world in a vast 
confidence. We are reminded that the free world is a 
world in the Holy Spirit. The unquenchable thirst 
for truth is the best evidence that the spirit of truth 
is in the intellect, the daring searching for the greater 
truth is the deepest confession of faith in the divine 
reality. The lover of truth is under the inspiration of 
the spirit of truth: the toiler for the truth is an impressive 
confessor of the existence and the attainability of the 
truth. In the desire and endeavor of the free world 
we must note the presence and power of the Holy Spirit. 

Men are frightened at the disintegrations wrought in 
the world of freedom. When Luther denied the authority 
of the Church, he fell back upon the mightier authority of 
the Bible. Now the Bible has been decomposed, and 
as a book its authority is dissolved. In the free world 
men no longer believe because the belief is offered by the 
Bible, but because it commends itself to reason. Men 
who are without clearness do not see that this is the logic 
of Protestantism. They do not see that Ither was 
inconsistent when he substituted a strong authority for 
a weak: they fail to recognize that the eternal spirit of 
Protestantism is given in the great reformer’s declara- 
tion at the Diet of Worms: ‘‘Here I stand, I can do no 
other. God help me. Amen.’’ The cause is carried 
for decision to the judgment of a free man. Men who 
are without fundamental clearness fail to see this, and 
timid men tremble at the boldness of the position... . 

The great object of belief is God, and the world waits 
the rendering of the supreme object of faith in profounder, 
more adequate, worthier forms. ‘The Calvinistic idea 
of God has become the supreme incredibility: the whole 
crude scheme that goes with that original incredibility 
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has fallen with it. Religion is alive in the heart and in 
the will, but it waits for intellectual form such as shall 
give it new ascendancy over the mind of the world. 

This is the meaning of the disintegration of the tradi- 
tional forms of belief. Free men have found them in- 
adequate, unworthy, incredible, and in the name of 
God and of Jesus Christ they are saying so. Their 
voices are not the dirge of a dead faith, but the great 
hallelujah chorus of the fresh advent of the Lord. 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


New England Socialism. 


The discussions of the Anglican Convention at London 
touch again and again on socialism, or on Christian so- 
cialism, which the English writers are always careful to 
distinguish from pure socialism. And I observe in one 
of those discussions ‘‘the socialism of 1848” is spoken 
of as if it were quite distinct from the socialism of 1908. 

There is a similar vagueness or uncertainty in dis- 
cussions regarding socialism in the United States. It is 
It comes partly 
from the indifference and ignorance of writers for the 
press, but it is quite evident in at least half such dis- 
cussions in America that the writer does not know what 
he is talking about. 

It seems, therefore, worth while to say again frankly 
that very early in our life in New England some customs 
of a pure socialism found their place as a matter of 
course. Those customs hold to this hour, and the 
most timid and the most conservative writers hold to 
them as fixed certainties in government. <A few of the 
more important are these: the Plymouth colonists 
adopted from the beginning a public registry of deeds and 
wills; the Massachusetts Colony followed the example, 
and such registry is now universal in the United States. 

I'rom the very beginning the building and repair of 
roads was a matter of charge to every one. The pay- 
ment of tolls for bridges did not come in for more than a 
century. ‘The first turnpike in any New England State 
was later, and to this hour all tolls for special purposes 
of travel are felt to be an annoyance. ‘There is, for in- 
stance, no turnpike company now surviving in Massa- 
chusetts. 

Following the same custom, lighthouses were from 
the beginning a matter of the public charge. Every 
hamlet on the frontier contributed in its State tax to 
maintain the lighthouses off shore. In England to this 
hour the maintaining of the lighthouses depends on a 
dependent corporation. 

With a range even wider than this, the New England 
States undertook from the beginning the school edu- 
cation of every child born into the State, and every New 
England State has continued this custom jealously to 
this hour. 

To the same universal habit belongs the custom or 
tradition by which marriage is regarded in the courts 
as a matter under the regulation of the State. The 
Roman Church, the English Church, or any local church, 
may make such rules as it chooses for the marriage of 
its own members. But the State holds to the right of 
making its own rules for marriage, which are supreme. 

In the midst of people brought up under such habits 
and the sway of the principles involved it was very easy 
to introduce socialistic usages in other lines of admin- 
istration, ‘Thus towns and cities introduced water at the 
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public charge, with not a single instance of protest from 
the individual taxpayer. 

Such were the habits under which the old line of people 
have lived since 1620. To use a Yankee expression, 
quite familiar half a century ago, they were ‘‘amazing 
good” habits and principles. They worked perfectly 
well. They approved themselves to the people who 
came in from Europe, though the great majority of 
those people were trained to hate government and to 
oppose it wherever they had a chance. 

Some of the applications of these principles awakened 
surprise in foreign observers, but our people did not 
care for that. An American elm is different from an 
English elm, an American oyster is different from an 
English oyster, and there seemed no reason why an 
American school should not be founded and maintained 
on different lines from those which created an English 
school or a French school. Still, with the closer inter- 
course between America and Europe, such a difference 
in fundamental habits awakened surprise. In Mr. 
Dickens’s ‘“‘Notes on America’”’ he speaks as if the main- 
tenance by the State of a hospital for the insane were 
an exercise quite new of the duties of government. 

How are we to account for the terror which pervades 
such an assembly as the Anglican Congress when the 
word “‘socialism” is mentioned in an English community ? 
It seems to be a terror purely historical among a people 
who, naturally enough, like the customs under which 
they were bred. A man cannot build a carriage in Lon- 
don unless he belongs to the guild of wheelwrights: A 
man cannot trace the title to his estate very far without 
the permission of some private organization. A vessel 
eannot unload her freight at Liverpool unless a tribute 
has been paid to Trinity House, the corporation which regu- 
lates lighthouses. If I am born in some particular place 
and live there, there will be a free school by which I can 
educate my son, so that he can enter at Oxford or at Cam- 
bridge. But that is the matter of some older generation 
which established a free school there, and my son must 
take care where he is born if he means to take advantage 
of it. 

Such contrasts between the every-day local life of old 
England and New England assert themselves constantly. 
Yet the real distinction between duties to which the 
State may attend and those where its interference is 
dangerous seems to be simple enough. If the object in 
hand is one important for everybody, the State may 
undertake it. But, if the object is not one of universal 
necessity, State interference is dangerous, probably it is 
wrong. Thus everybody needs pure water,—every- 
body. Therefore the State at the public charge may 
introduce pure water for everybody. Everybody needs 
pure air,—everybody. ‘Therefore the State may regu- 
late or prohibit smelting, soot-making in whatever form, 
or other impurity to air. Education is necessary for 
everybody. Justice is necessary for everybody. Easy 
transit from place to place is necessary for everybody. 
Therefore the State may, and does, undertake the ex- 
penditure for capital and for administration in such re- 
gards. 

But the ‘‘everybody”’ seems necessary in drawing the 
line of State activities. Everybody does not need to 
ride in automobiles; everybody does not need whiskey 
and water, though there are communities where a ma- 
jority use it. You may say that every one uses a knife. 
That is true. But A’s knife is of a different pattern 
from B’s, and the State does not interfere with A’s con- 
duct of his personal business. 

I have never understood why a large city which ad- 
ministers with success its supply of pure water has not 
the right or the privilege to make its own electricity or its 
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own light. This is because light is not a luxury, but a 
necessity for everybody. 

Indeed, it is generally worth while to recollect that 
certain institutions founded themselves here in the gen- 
erations between 1620 and the provincial charter, so called, 
of 1692. ‘Those institutions are not as ancient as are the 
institutions ascribed to King Alfred or King John in 
England. But they are fundamental. They are just 
as fundamental as the feudal systems of Europe are for 
Europe. Whoever builds on those institutions is not 
very wise if he supposes he is building on the institutions 
of the Middle Ages. In the matter of taxation, for in- 
stance, it is said that there are but twenty thousand land- 
owners in Great Britain. In Massachusetts a few years 
since we had more land-owners than we had men who 
voted at an annual election. Would anybody but a fool 
suppose that Massachusetts and England would neces- 
sarily follow one system in the adjustment of public 
income and expenditure? Epwarp EH. HAE. 


Spiritual Life. 


Duty does not consist in suffering everything, but in 
suffering everything for duty. Sometimes, indeed, it 
is our duty not to suffer.—Dr. Vinet. 


we 


We are never without a pilot. When we know not 
how to steer and dare not hoist a sail, we can drift. 
The current knows the way, though we do not. The 
ship of heaven guides itself, and will not accept a wooden 
rudder.—Emerson. 

: a 

Duty is a power which rises with us in the morning 
and goes to rest with us at night. It is coextensive 
with the action of our intelligence. It is the shadow 
which cleaves to. us, go where we will, and which only 
leaves us when we leave the light of life.—Gladstone. 


a 


Emotion has no value in the Christian system save 
as it stands connected with right conduct as the cause 
of it. Emotion is the bud, not the flower, and never 
is it of value until it expands into a flower. [Every 
religious sentiment, every act of devotion which does 
not produce a corresponding elevation of life, is worse 
than{useless: it is absolutely pernicious, because it min- 
isters to self-deception and tends to lower the line of 
personal morals.—W. H. H. Murray. 


Prayer. 


Teach me, God, to walk gently amid all the cares 
and distractions that enter my daily life. Let me be 
filled with the spirit of calm that will quiet the pain of 
disappointment and the fever of desire. Let me be- 
lieve that thou, who hast given to thy children their 
longing for love and life and beauty, wilt not leave them 
all unsatisfied in their loneliness. Thy purposes are 
greater than our purposes, even as thou art strength 
when we know in ourselves only weakness. Then let 
me trust myself with serenity to the leadings of that 
purpose which I cannot understand and, while I wait 
and work and suffer in my mortal blindness, may my 
heart so go out in love and sympathy to those who also 
wait and work around me, that I may help in some real 
though small measure to bring the day of thy kingdom 
on earth, Amen. , te 
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English Literature.* 


The second volume of this great under- 
taking has come to hand, with the third 
volume already in sight, with the hope ex- 
pressed by the editors that it may be issued 
before the end of the present year. The 
American contributors to this volume are 
Profs. Manly of Chicago, Padelford of 
Washington, and Gummere of Haverford, 
The other writers are Whitney of King’s 
College, Smith of Baliol, Giles and Murison 
of Aberdeen, Macaulay of Trinity College, 
Saintsbury of Merton College, Duff of Cam- 
bridge, Walker and Waller of Peterhouse, 
Alice D. Greenwood, and G. Gregory Smith. 
The titles of the chapters are ‘“‘Piers the 
Plowman and its Sequence,” ‘‘Religious 
Movements in the Fourteenth Century,” 
“The Beginnings of English Prose,’’ ‘The 
Scottish Language,” ‘‘The Earliest Scottish 


Literature,” ‘John Gower,’ ‘‘Chaucer,’’ 
“The English Chaucerians,’ “Stephen 
Hawes,” ‘‘The Scottish Chaucerians,” ‘The 


Middle Scots Anthologies: Anonymous Verse 
and Harly Prose,” (I.) “English Prose in the 
Fifteenth Century,” ‘The Introduction of 
Printing into England and the Early Work 
of the Press,’ (II.) ‘‘English Prose in the 
Fifteenth Century,” “English and Scottish 
Education: Universities and Public Schools 
to the Time of Colet,” ‘Transition English 
Song Collections,’ ‘Ballads,’ ‘‘ Political 
and Religious Verse to the Close of the Fif- 
teenth Century—Final Words.” 

The treatment of ‘‘Piers the Plowman’’ 
illustrates the new style of dealing with 
these ancient poems which were often the 
work, not of one man, as this was formerly 
supposed to be, but of several writers who 
represented the stream of influence flowing 
through more than one generation. This 
composite poem is held to represent a move- 
ment, the work and thought of forgotten 
or nameless men, who battled for justice 
and kindliness and intellectual and spiritual 
light. We find, then, that this poem, or 
cluster of poems, is the voice and the vision 
not of one lonely despised wanderer, but 
of many men who, though of diverse tem- 
pers and gifts, cherished the same enthusi- 
asm for righteousness and hatred for evil. 

In the next chapter, relating to the re- 
ligious movements of the fourteenth century, 
we find the same struggle going on, the 
same reaching out for better things expressed 
in the writings of the men who, like Wyclif, 
were the exponents of the spiritual life. 
The more we know of these authors the 
less certain we are in some cases of the works 
which pass under their names, and the more 
evident it appears that they were the leaders 
of a host who had ‘‘no language but a ery.” 
Literature in those days was something more 
than a polite pursuit. It was often worthy 
to survive, because it gave expression to 
the deathless hopes of mankind. 


In the third chapter Miss Greenwood 
records the changes which came when 
French and Latin were discarded, and 


English began te be used in prose composi- 
tion. National disasters accompanied by 
the ravages of the Black Death had re- 
duced life in England to its lowest terms. 


+Tue CAMBRIDGE History oF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
Edited by A. W. Ward, Litt.D., and A. R. Waller, .M.A, 
Vol. II. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50. 
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There was no time for scholarship and 


little room for the refinements of literature. | 
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enough his own philosophy of religion, if 
that phrase be not rather too formal for the 


Those who had anything to say were obliged | simple faith of this large, generous soul. 


to write in the speech of the people. The 
Polychronicon, or history of the world, 
transcribed and plagiarized from many 
sources with many incredible traditions and 
fables, was translated for popular use. 
“The Travels of Sir John Mandeville had 
been a household word in eleven languages 
and for five centuries” before it was dis- 
covered that no such person ever existed, 
and that his supposed personal experiences 
were compiled from every available source. 
The account of this famous book is very 
entertaining and instructive. 

The first volume was mainly devoted to 
preparation for the study of English litera- 
ture. This volume, because of its direct 
dealings with literature and the wealth of 
material offered to the reader, is greatly 
superior to the former volume in general 
interest, and gives promise of a remarkable 
addition to the history of literature in the 
volumes to come, and also incidentally to 
our knowledge of the manners and morals 
of the men who made literature and the 
people who read it. It is a delight to trace 
the stream of English literature through the 
centuries, to see new sources opened, and 
contributary streams flowing in from Scot- 
land, Ireland, and other countries. The 
rise of the great masters, Gower, Chaucer, 
Caxton, and others, and the relation of 
their work to the life of the conimon people, 
to: politics, to education, and to religion, 
bring out, in review, facts and chronicles 
which better illustrate the history of the 
times than all the records of wars, battles, 
ambitious kings, and bloodthirsty warriors, 
The change made by the introduction of 
printing and the making of cheap books 
was as great as that caused by the advent 
of the Normans. ‘The volume is packed 
with interesting matter, and is re-enforced 
by an ample bibliography. 


WHERE THE LIGHT DWELLETH, Sermons 
by Robert Collyer, Litt.D. With a memoir 
by Charles Hargrove. London: Philip Green. 
When Mr. Chadwick, in a few lines to 
Robert Collyer, which preface these sermons, 
says, ‘““You are so human,” he hits upon 
the central quality, as he so often did, in 
the beautiful old preacher’s work. In one 
sense, these sermons are simple enough; 
that is, they are not great intellectual efforts, 
not discussion of the effect of the theory of 
evolution upon modern life or the scientific 
aspects of immortality. ‘They are just plain 
talks about living,—how it can be enriched 
by faith and love, and the doing of one’s 
daily duty; and how, if our hearts are full 
of God, then the sun will shine through us 
into the lives of other men. ‘Take the first 
sermon, which gives its title to the book. 
It is just one long, happy illustration of the 
two methods of looking at things. ‘The 
cathedral window from without is somewhat 
dark and strange, from within it is trans- 
figured by sunlight. As Epictetus said, 
there are two handles by which a thing can 
be taken up: the one by which it cannot 
be borne, the other by which it can’ be 
endured, if not easily, then cheerfully. 
Robert Collyer would have us take things 
by the cheerful, the hopeful handle. In- 
deed, when he speaks of ‘‘the contagion of 
ja sunny and cheerful heart,” he gives well 


One is constantly struck by the wealth of 
illustration at this preacher’s command. 
His sermons are full of anecdotes and stories 
‘and felicitous sayings, many coming from his 
old Yorkshire home, about the simple God- 
fearing lives he knew there, his own devout 
father and mother (whom he reverences in 
much the same way as Thomas Carlyle 
adored the memory of his parents). But 
books add their comments as well. ‘Thus, 
in a few pages, there are happy allusions 
to Charles Darwin, Wordsworth, Charles 
Dickens, John Bunyan, and George Fox, 
with a felicitous description of one of Millet’s 
pictures. Sometimes he is half-humorous in 
his interpretation, as when he pictures Enoch 
walking with God, not cumbered by any 
Bible or church or sacraments. For a man* 
might read the Bible only to be made more 
narrow, more sectarian, more bitter, and he 
might go to church only to get confirmed in 
his narrowness. ‘There is a wealth of ten- 
derness out of a great heart in such sermons 
as “Healing Shadows,” ‘The ‘Two Mites,” 
and “Every Man a Penny,’’—a tenderness 
springing out of a large sympathy with the 
world of common men and women, with 
their every-day sufferings, their hopes de- 
ferred, and their patient endurance, Whence 
this tenderness comes is clearly shown in 
the portrait of the beautiful old face that 
prefaces this volume, and is further explained 
by the excellent memoir of the young York- 
shire blacksmith who grew to be one of the 
most famous preachers of our day, keeping 
swect and sound to his old age the heart of 
childhood. ? 


COMMON SENSE, IN RELIGION, By Martin 
R. Smith. London and New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co,—‘‘ What is your relig- 
ion?”’ was asked of a certain wise man He 
answered discreetly, ‘‘The religion of all sen- 
sible men, but I shall not try to.define it.” 
So here, though Mr. Smith thinks that his 
“presumption in writing this book will be 
severely dealt with,’ we are not specially 
startled by his theory or its conclusions,— 
both, with some slight modifications, being 
the ideas and methods with which, as Uni- 
tarians, we are largely familiar. Perhaps 
at the outset we are not particularly at- 
tracted by the term ‘‘common sense,” often 
liking better an uncommon sense, But Mr. 
Smith’s religion, we are glad to see, has in it 
much of the higher elements,—faith, rever- 
ence, a noble sense of conduct. Where these 
are found, we can certainly fare very well. 
As was admirably said of two friends who 
differed about certain doctrines, they agreed 
capitally in everything except in their 
opinions, Making ‘‘common sense” the 
touchstone of truth, our author applies it 
to several great Christian ideas concerning 
the nature of God, the character of Jesus, 
and the reality of the immortal life, As to 
the latter, he bases the idea of immortality 
upon the probability of a former life, as did 
Plato and also Wordsworth in his great Ode; 
but we can hardly follow him when, in ac- 
counting for the seemingly unjust ‘‘inequal- 
ity of moral endowment at birth,” he says, 
that ‘‘this necessitates, involves, and, indeed, 
proves the fact of previous existence,” This 
is, of course, the theosophist’s idea of many 
transmigrations of the soul, from the good 
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dog to a poor kind of man (ought it not to be 
the other way round ?),—inshort, the Buddh- 
ist law of Karma, As to the Hebrew Bible, 
Mr. Smith makes a strong arraignment of all 
the bad stories, the constant dripping of 
blood, the impossible wonder-workings, God’s 
repentings and hardenings of persons’ hearts, 
etc. He, however, admits that the Prophets 
and Psalms offer noble reading, Jesus he 
regards as a man; but, as God has no favor- 
ites, every human soul must at last come 
gue his own, and life is thus bound to be a 
continuous progress to the goal perfection, 


= Str RicHARD EscomBE, By Max Pember- 


ton. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.50.—The scene of the story is laid in the 
days of King George II1., and is concerned 
with the fortunes of Miss Kitty Dulcimore, 
Sir Richard Escombe, and the various men 
and women with whom their lives are en- 
tangled. The scene of most of the mischief- 
making in the story is Medmenham Abbey, 
a ruined religious establishment which has 
come into the possession of a set of roisterers 
known in London as the ‘Hell Fire Club.” 
They, with their dissolute companions, 
parody the mysteries of religion, and in the 
garb of monks and nuns indulge in the most 
licentious orgies. Sir Richard had for a 
brief time been a member of this club and had 
taken its oath. Miss Kitty was at one time 
inveigled within its walls, with intent to 
compromise her and make her accept the 
addresses of Lord Harborne, a dissolute 
nobleman. Sir Richard is tossed back and 
Z forth like’ a shuttlecock between divers 
5 fortunes of many kinds which are paralleled 
by the dangers and distresses of his lady 
4 love. But with each vicissitude comes 
| alternate light and shade, ending at last, 


as such a story should, with the triumph 
of virtue and the punishment of evil-doers. 
A thread of history runs through the'romance 
something like that which in New England 
connects the revels of Merry Mount with 
the life of the colony. 


Tue House IN THE WATER: A BOOK OF 
ANIMAL Stories. By Charles G. D, Roberts. 
Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.50.—Whether 
these tales of a naturalist are accurate trans- 
eriptions of fact and trustworthy descrip- 
tions of life in the woods or not, they are 
suggestive and entertaining. The stories 
of warfare relate not so much to the battle 
‘going on between man and beast as to the 
struggle for existence which goes on peren- 
nially in forest and stream. A favorite topic 
with our author is the relations between the 
wilderness and domestic life. Now and 
then an animal breaks out from the farm- 
yard and runs wild in the woods. Occa- 
sionally a partially domesticated moose 
or bear breaks away from human restraint 
and challenges human interest and sympathy 
when it crosses the track of the hunter. 
The initial chapters relate to the habits 
of the beaver and its relations to the forest 
and its inhabitants. These are exhibited 
in connection with the adventures of an in- 
telligent boy and a lumberman who have 
many stirring experiences with men and 
beasts in the woods. The book closes with 
a somewhat sentimental account of the 
‘lity of a mongrel dog who risks his life 
save the child who has displaced him in 
ve affections of his master. 
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DiAnNA OF Dosson’s. By Cecily Hamil- 
ton. New York: The Century Company. 
$1.50.—This is a story of a shop girl in Lon- 
don, who inherits unexpectedly from a distant 
relative £300. She was intelligent and 
well educated, but had been reduced to 
poverty by the sudden death of her father. 
Forced to earn her living in a department 
store of low grade, she rebelled against all 
the conditions. When this money came, 
she determined to enjoy it to the limit in a 
month of pleasure on the continent. Buying 
her wardrobe in Paris, she went to a moun- 
tain hotel in Switzerland, passed herself 
off successfully as an heiress, quickly at- 
tracted two men who offered marriage, one 
of them being the proprietor of a store from 
which he had once driven the girl in scorn. 
The time expires, the money is gone, and, 
without taking advantage of her lovers, she 
returns in hot haste to London, and by illness 
is soon reduced to dire poverty. In the last 
extremity she meets the right man, and 
there is a happy ending of all her unhappy 
struggles to earn a livelihood. 


DREAM AND Srory. By Henry B. Car- 
rington. Published for the Author. Bos- 
ton: Pilgrim Press. 75 cents net.—Mr. 
Carrington’s ‘‘ Dream of the Voyage of Life,” 
which has much to say of a lamp ‘within 
my sheltering robe,” does not reach a very 
high level of poetry. It is of the nature of 
an allegory, like Addison’s ‘‘Vision of 
Mirza’ or Cole’s once famous pictures of 
“The Voyage of Life.’ But perhaps we 
have largely outgrown our taste for alle- 
gories: we like our moral lessons straight. 
Still there is no harm in this Dream, and the 
blank verse is respectable. But we get a 
little tired of the lamp, and are not a bit sur- 
prised when we find that it is conscience, 
which fortunately abides when the dreamer 
has awaked. ‘The prose story of the strong 
man who is always seeking some one stronger 
than himself, and not finding him in mayor, 
governor, or king, or evil spirit, at last dis- 
covers him in the service of the Christ, is 
much better,—of course the legend of Saint 
Christopher, which always bears retelling. 


Magazines. 


The Bibelot for July (Portland: Thomas B. 
Mosher) contains Dr. S. Weir Mitchell’s 
translation or version of “Pearl,” a poem 
dating from the second half of the fourteenth 
century, written by some great unknown. 
The poem is strangely akin to everything 
modern, because grief and loss are as old as 
“the pyramids doting with age,’’ and yet 
as young as our sorrow over the untimely 
departure of the little child, who, as in 
Albert Diirer’s picture, is lead by Death 
out of the warmth and light into the great 
dark, And here we have just this: the 
sorrow of a father for his dead child, and 
a vision of her in the churchyard,—his little 
Pearl, white and transfigured, come back to 
give him a word of comfort from those 
regions where ‘“‘beyond these voices there is 
peace.’’ This is all, but there is much more 
than this. The form is not in the least 
suggestive of, say, “In Memoriam” or 
“Thyrsis.” It rather reminds us of some 
of the naive poets of the circle of Dante—of 
Lentino and Pugliesi and Pistoia, so won- 
derfully translated by Rossetti. It touches 
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us by its simplicity, its naiveté, like Chaucer, . 
when he adds, after some tremendously 
tragic event, “There is no more to say.” 
We are not even distracted by any possible 
allegory, though Prof. Schofield of Harvard 
finds it there. ‘‘If we let the allegory alone, 
it will not bite us.” On the whole, we think 
Dr. Mitchell has been successful in his ren- 
dering, in hitting the happy medium between 
a too bare simplicity and what might easily 
have passed into silliness. We wish, how- 
ever, he had foregone the use of the adjec- 
tive ‘‘winsome,’’—a vile word,—and_ surely 
there is too much of Swinburnian allitera- 
tion in’“‘A gleaming glory glinted thence.” 
But these are only slight spots on a very 
general excellence. 


Books Received. 


From Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York. 

The New Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia of Religious 
Knowledge. Prepared by more, than six hundred 
scholars and specialists under the supervision of Samuel 
Macauley Jackson, D.D., LL.D. Vol. I. Complete in 
twelve volumes. 

From Richard G. Badger, Boston. 

The Rubaiyat ofa Huffy Husband. By Mary B. Little. 

The Soul of the Singer. By H. Graham Du Bois. 

Goldenrod and Lilies. By R. W. Gilbert. 

From the Grafton Press, New York. 

Jeptha Sacrificing and Dinah. Two dramatic poems. 
Edwin Thomas Whiffen. $1 net. 

From Heury Altemus Co., Philadeiphia. 


Good Citizenship. By Grover Cleveland. so cents. 
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The Dome. 
A Wish. 


I wish I was a bluebird, 
Then I would fly and fly, 
And sing because I wanted to, 
And look just like the sky. 


O blue, blue sky above me, 
And green, green earth below, 
And half-way up the apple-trees, 
All soft with pinky snow. 


I wish I was a bluebird, 
I’m longing so to fly. 
T'll climb up in the apple-tree, 
And flap my arms, and try. 
—Fannie S. Davis, in Good Housekeeping. 


Tommy’s Burglar. 


BY KATE LOUISE BROWN. 


There was a great roaring fire on the 
hearth that autumn night. On one side 
sat Tommy Joy, on the other Billy Bliss. 
They were two little cousins who had met for 
the first time. 

Tommy Joy was as round as an’ apple, 
with red cheeks and a dimple in his chin, 

Billy Bliss was tall for his age, brown 
almost as an Indian boy, and with very 
black eyes and hair, 

Tommy lived in New York City. Billy’s 
home was on a large farm in the North-west. 
They had come to Grandma Clark’s in 
Maine for the golden wedding. 

At first the two had very little to say. 
They stared at one another across the fire, 
then looked away, only to turn and stare 
again, 

“JT have a watch,’ said Tommy at last, 
“but it’s only a play-watch. When I’m 
bigger, I shall have a real one that tells time.” 

“T have a jack-knife,” said Billy. ‘It’s 
real, and cuts. I’ve cut all my fingers so 
far:”’ 

Pabetueine cee itl. Sikes toeent! 
Tommy, hopping up from his chair. 

“Mother made me leave it at home,” 
replied Billy, sadly. ‘‘I’d like to see your 
watch,” 

'“The baby poked it down behind the 
grate just before we came here. I shall get 
it out the first thing when we go back. It’s 
a fine watch! You just ought to see it,” 

There was silence for a moment, the fire 
alone having something to say. 

“There’s an engine house around the 
corner of our street,’’ burst out Tommy. 

“There’s a windmill back of our house on 
a little hill,” said Billy. “It pumps water 
into the house and all the barns, too.” 

“ve seen a patrol wagon—lots of times.” 

“Well, ve seen a big machine that cuts 
down wheat and then ties it in bundles,” 
cried Billy, not to be outdone, 

“But you never saw a burglar!” 

“My grandpa Bliss saw a bear once!”’ 

“But burglars are worse than bears. A 
bear makes a noise! You can hear him and 
run and get a gun. A burglar is very still, 
but it is not safe to meet him.” 

“How do you know? Did you ever see 
one, Tommy ?” 

“There was one in the next house last 
winter, He may come to us this winter. L 
shall not be afraid!”’ 

“What will you do?” cried Billy, hopping 
out of his chair. 


cried 
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cried Tommy, and over went the candle- 
stand with its dish of apples. 

“Dear me, dear me! What’s this?” 
cried Grandma Clark, jumping up from her 
knitting. 

“Tt tipped itself! I never meant to touch 
it!” said Tommy, very much scared. “I 
was just showing Billy how I would tip a 
burglar downstairs. Will that dish cost 
a great deal, grandma? Must I pay for it 
out of my five cents a week?”’ 

“Oh, the dish isn’t broken,” said dear 
grandma, “Just help me pick up the apples, 
and I’ll set the stand in the corner. There 
isn’t room for boys and candle-stands, too.” 

The cousins were to sleep in the same 
room at the end of the house. 

When Tommy sank down in the feather 
bed, he cried out, ‘“Where am I going?” 
Billy was not too sleepy to giggle. He 
thought Tommy Joy a funny fellow. 

The candle was taken away and both 
boys closed their eyes. In another moment 
they would have been sound asleep. 

Tommy started up in bed. ‘What’s 
that?” he cried. From the attic above 
came the sound of heavy footsteps just over 
their heads. 

“Tt’s a burglar!’ he cried, diving under 
the clothes. 

“You—said—burglars—didn’t—make any 
—noise,”’ said Billy, in a very shaky whisper. 

Tommy didn’t reply, for the footsteps 
sounded again, louder, heavier than ever, 

“Let’s go up and see,” said’ Billy, with 
sudden courage. 

“T—I—can’t,” gasped Tommy, 
he’ll—kill—as.”’ 

“Let’s go downstairs and tell grandma.” 

“Ym ?fraid,” replied Tommy, in a very 
small voice. 

“So am I,” said Billy, his courage dying 
away. 

So the two boys hid under the bedclothes, 
shaking with fright. All the time those foot- 
steps sounded, heavier, more terrible. 

At last Tommy began to cry. Grandma 
came to see what the matter was. 

“It’s a burglar up in the attic,’ moaned 
Tommy. “Yes,” chimed in Billy. ‘Hear 
his feet!’’ 

Grandma laughed so she had to sit down. 
“Vil go and get the burglar, boys,” she said, 
as soon as she was able to speak. 

“Don’t go! He’ll kill you!” 
boys. 

“Don’t you be scared, grandma’s little 
men,” said the dear old lady. ‘That 
burglar and I are the best of friends. He 
won’t hurt me.” 

So grandma went away. ‘They heard her 
mount the stairs, then they heard her come 
down and open the door, ‘‘Boys,’’ she 
said, ‘‘look here!” 

Little by little they pulled down the sheet 
until grandma could see two head tops, two 
nose tips, and two pairs of eyes. Grandma 
held in her arms Vilas, the big house cat. 

“Here’s your burglar, boys! Vilas sleeps 
all day, but at night he likes to go up into 
the attic to watch for mice. He does step 
heavy, almost as heavy as a man,—good, 
old kitty!” 

Grandma put the old cat down on the bed. 
Vilas walked over the spread and kissed 
each boy. Then he lay down between them 
and began to sing. In less time than it 
takes to say it, both boys were asleep, and 


wailed the 


“Pl run at him, and tip him downstairs,’ | their burglar, too. 
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The Cat who fost Herself. 


There was once a small gray Tabby cat 
who lived with a nice little old lady in a little 
red cottage down a lane, The gray Tabby 
cat was sleek and fat and well fed. She had 
a bit of carpet behind the stove to sleep upon 
at night. She drank her milk from a china 
bowl, She wore a blue ribbon around her 


‘neck, and she had her very own patch of cat- 


nip growing in the garden, 

But, for all that, one day the small gray 
Tabby cat decided that she wished to go out 
by herself to see the world. 

“Mew, mew,’ she said to the little old 
lady. ‘‘I think I will go for a little walk.” 

“Very well,” said the little old lady, as 
she opened the garden gate to let the small 
gray cat through, ‘but be sure you come 
home by tea time, puss.” 

“Mew, mew, that I will,’ said the small 
gray Tabby cat, and off down the lane she 
trotted to see the world. ; 

She went to the end of the lane and 
through a wood. She never touched a bird 
or a squirrel all the way because she was a 
well-bred gray Tabby cat, and after a while 
she came to town. 

Now the town was full of streets and 
houses and back fences,—oh, so many back 
fences!—and the small gray Tabby cat 
started walking along the back fences to find 
a place to stop for dinner. She had come a 
long way, you see, and the sun was high in 
the sky, and she was beginning to feel hun- 


But the back fences were very long, and 
one ran into the next, and after a great deal 
of travelling, when the small gray Tabby cat 
had walked along the back fences for miles 
and miles, she looked around and she did 
not know where she was. She had lost her- 
self! 

She met a large yellow Tommy cat, and she 
said to him, ‘‘O Tommy cat, do you know 
the way to the little red cottage in the lane?” 

“What do you mean by walking along my 
back fence?” asked the Tommy cat in a 
deep, gruff, spitting voice, arching his back, 
and making his yellow tail big and bushy. 
And that was all the reply that the Tommy 
cat made. 

The small gray Tabby cat went along a 
little farther, and she saw a little black 
dog. 

“© little black dog,’ she mewed, ‘‘do you 
know the way to the little red cottage in the 
lane?” 

“Bow, wow, wow!” barked the little 
black dog so loudly that the small gray 
Tabby cat nearly fell off the back fence; and 
that was all the little black dog said. 

So the small gray Tabby cat walked along 
a little farther, and she decided to jump off 
the fence and mew at a kitchen door. 

The kitchen door opened, and the small 
gray Tabby cat walked inside. It was a 
very clean kitchen, and there was a fine shell 
of things cooking on the stove, but alas! 
there was a strange sort of a child there. 

“Come, pussy, pussy!” said the child, 
and he lifted that little gray Tabby cat—not 
by her paws, gently—but by her tail! And 
the child carried the Tabby cat by her tail 
upstairs to see his mother. ‘Then the child 
tied papers to the Tabby cat’s paws to see 
her jump about, and the child never offered 
her anything to eat. 

“This is not the kitchen for me! ’thought 
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the small gray Tabby cat, and the first time 
the door was opened she ran out, and she 
jumped up to the back fence and started on 
again. 

Presently she came to another house, and 
she mewed at the kitchen door, and _ this 
second door opened and she went inside. 
There was a child in this kitchen, too; but 
he was a different kind of child entirely from 
the first one. 

“See the poor little lost cat’; said the 
second child, ‘“‘all dirty and hungry! You 
shall have some milk. Good little pussy!”’ 

Then the child stroked the small hungry 
Tabby cat,—not rubbing her fur the wrong 
way,—and fixed her ribbon and gave her a 
saucer of milk and never once touched her 
tail. 

“Purr, purr,’ sang the small gray Tabby 
cat, ‘thank you! I wish I might stay here 
in this house a little longer, but*\I must hurry 
home, My mistress said to be back by tea 
time.’’ 

“All right,” said the child, opening the 
kitchen door again, ‘Good-bye, pussy, 
and come again,’ 

Now, when the small gray Tabby cat was 
outside, she looked about her, and she found 
out a funny thing. She had walked along 
so many back fences that she had come back 
nearly to the place where she started. ‘There, 
just ahead, was the lane that led to the little 
ted cottage. She was not lost any more, so 
she trotted along home. 

The little old lady stood at the gate wait- 
ing for her. 

“You took a long walk,’’ said the little 
old lady, ‘‘and what did you do with your- 
self all day, puss?” 

“Mew, mew, I found out that there are 
two kinds of children,” said the small gray 
Tabby cat. ‘One kind of child pulls your 
tail, and the other kind does not.” 

“Well, that was worth your day,” said the 
little old lady, ‘“‘to find that out. Now will 
you come in to tea?” 

“Mew, mew, that I will,” said the small 
gray Tabby cat, and she went in; and she 
drank some more milk from her own little 
china bowl,—Carolyn S. Bailey, in Kunder- 
garten Review, 


The Robin and the Blue Jay. 


” 


, 


“T won’t play with you any more,” said 
the Twin,soberly. “I’m going off to live all 
by myself—I am—in the apple-tree.”’ 

“Pshaw!” pouted the Other Twin. He 
punched one of the mud-pies to pieces. 
“Birds live in trees—not folks.” 

“Yep, they do,” said the Twin, Without 
another word he climbed into the apple-tree. 
He chose for his new home one of its highest 
limbs. 

Once curled up comfortably,. with apple 
blossoms opening on all sides of him, the 
Twin forgot to be cross. The Other Twin, 
peering up at him through the rosy mist of 
buds and flowers, saw such a jolly face that 
he, too, forgot to be cross. 

“Tm coming up,’’ he said. 

“Come on,” said the Twin, swéetly. 

The Other Twin climbed the apple-tree. 
He curled himself up on a limb just below the 
Twin’s. Then the puppy tried to climb the 
tree. He soon found that he wasn’t made 
right, somehow. So he plunged wildly into 
the hammock under the tree. Then, try as he 
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the best of it by curling himself into a ball 
and swinging himself to sleep. 

The Twin’s linen suit was red, The Other 
Twin’s was blue. That was why the Twin 
became a Robin and the Other Twin a Blue 
Jay. The big Robin chirped and twittered 
and sang as much like a really tridy robin as 
he could. And the Blue Jay made a very 
good blue jay indeed. 

By and by, on his branch the Robin pulled 
the blossomy boughs around him and played 
it was his nest. The Blue Jay wrapped him- 
self all up in the pink and white sweetness, 
and he, too, hada nest. ‘Then both big birds 
sang as well as they could, tucked their heads 
under their wings, and, without meaning to 
at all, fell sound asleep. ‘ 

This was why, when Ruth and Ralph and 
Donald came from school that afternoon, they 
found a white frightened Mother walking 
up and down the road hunting for the 
Twins, 

“J can’t find them anywhere,” she said, 
“and the puppy’s gone, too.” 

So Mother and Ruth and Ralph and 
Donald and the Neighbor all ran about the 
house and yard and garden, and called and 
listened. Butnoanswer came. Some angry 
bees buzzed in the old apple-tree and tried 
to tell about two big bees who were in their 
apple blooms. And a pair of anxious robins 
near by chirped all about two big birds who 
were in thetr tree, and who had no right there. 
But not even Mother understood. 

By and by the Neighbor hurried home. 
She harnessed her pretty black horse Billy, 
and drove as fast as she could toward town, 
looking to right and left along the shady 


‘road as she went. 


Ruth and Ralph were coming back from a 
vain search along the little trout stream down 
near the woods. Mother, with Donald, 
stood under the apple-tree, trying to think 
where to look next. 

Then, without the slightest warning, 
several things happened all together. There 
was a swift rush through the blossoms over- 
head, followed by a loud ‘ Buzzz-zz-zz,’ 
from hurrying bees, a shrill chirp from one of 
the robins, and down, down, straight into 
the waiting hammock fell the Twin. ‘‘ Yip,” 
came from the depths of the hammock. 
Donald screamed. ‘There were more strange 
movements among the apple blooms, another 
shrill “‘Buzz-zz-zz,’’ another wild chirp, and 
down, down into the hammock fell the Other 
Twin. 

One rope of the hammock snapped. Ham- 
mock, Twins, and puppy went in a heap on 
the grass. On the way the Twin clutched 
for the puppy and grabbed the Other Twin. 
The Other Twin clutched for the puppy and 
grabbed the Twin. There was a yellow 
streak across the garden as the puppy went 
ki-yi-ing for the house. The Twins landed 
right side up, with care. And, before Ruth 
or Ralph or Donald had even reached the 
spot, they were safe in Mother’s arms. 

The robin on a little brown nest overhead 
chirped in a shy, sweet way. The bees 
buzzed themselves back into their blossoms. 
From the back porch the puppy looked on 
and ‘licked a hurt paw. 

The Twin sat up and rubbed his eyes. The 
Other Twin sat up and rubbed his eyes. 
They stared at each other. 

“Good morning,” said the Twin, cheerily. 

“Morning,” said the Other Twin.—Alice 


would, he couldn’t get out. At last he made | E, Allen, in Primary Education, 
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Four Little Grizzlies. 


Their mother was just an ordinary silver 
tip, loving the quiet life that all bears prefer, 
minding her own business and doing her duty 
by her family, asking no favors of any one 
excepting to be let alone. It was July before 
she took her remarkable family down the 
Little Piney to the Claybull and showed them 
what strawberries were and where to find 
them, Notwithstanding their mother’s deep 
‘conviction, the cubs were not remarkably 
big nor bright; yet they were a remarkable 
family, for there were four of them, and it is 
not often a grizzly mother can boast of more 
than two, 

The woolly coated little creatures were 
having a fine time and revelled in the lovely 
mountain summer and the abundance of good 
things. Their mother turned over each log 
and flat stone they came to. The moment 
it was lifted, they all rushed under it, like 
a lot of little pigs, to pick up the ants and 
grubs there hidden. It never occurred to 
them that mammy’s strength might fail 
some time and let the great rock drop just 
as they went under it; nor would any one 
have thought so that might have chanced 
to see that huge arm and that huge shoulder 
sliding about under the great yellow robe 
she wore. No, no, that arm could never 
fail. The little ones were quite right. So 
they hustled and tumbled over one another 
at each fresh log in their haste to be first, and 
squealed little squeals and growled little 
growls, as if each were a pig, a pup, and a 
kitten, all rolled into one. 

They were well acquainted with the com- 
mon brown ants that harbor under logs in the 
uplands, but now they came for the first 
time on one of the ant hills of the great, fat, 
luscious wood ant, and they all crowded 
around to lick up those that ran out, But 
they soon found that they were licking up 
more cactus prickles and sand than ants 
till their mother said in Grizzly, ‘Let me 
show you how.” She knocked off the top 
of the hill, and then laid het great paw flat 
on it for a few moments; and, as the angry 
ants swarmed to it, she licked them up with 
one lick and got a rich mouthful to crunch 
without a grain of sand or cactus stinger in it. 
The cubs soon learned. Each put his little 
brown paws, so that there was a ring of paws 
all around the ant hill; and there they sat, 
like children playing ‘‘hands,’’ and each 
licked the right and then the left paw, or 
one cuffed his brother’s ear for licking a paw 
that was not his own, till the ant hill was 
cleared out and they were ready for a change. 
Ernest Seton-Thompson. 
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Hymn. 


Thou glorioys God, before whose face 
The generations pass away, 

As to our eyes the tender grace 
And marvel of each shining day! 


We thank thee for the joy sublime 
Of years so radiant with thy power 
That all the best of endless time 
Seems granted to the fleeting hour. 


We praise thee for the surer right, 
The clearer message from above, 

The lengthening day, the shortening ntght, 
The wiser ministries of love. 


We bless thee for the friends we miss, 

Who made our peace and stilled our pain; 
We trust thee on some height of bliss 

To bring them close to us again, 


We magnify thy holy name; 
And, while in thee our hearts rejoice, 
Strong be our wills through blame and shame 
To do the bidding of thy voice. 
—John White Chadwick, in Later Poems. 


Foreign Notes. 


BY CHARLES W. WENDTE. 


The telegraphic announcement in the news- 
papers of the death of the eminent scholar 
and religious liberal, Prof. Dr. Otto Pfleiderer 
of the University of Berlin, will awaken 
general regret and sorrow, especially among 
the members of the International Council of 
Unitarian and Other Religious Liberals, of 
which, from the first, he was a devoted friend 
and fellow-worker. 

Prof. Pfleiderer was in his sixty-ninth year, 
but displayed a physical and intellectual 
vigor which gave no indication of an im- 
pending termination of his earthly activities. 
All who listened to his noble address at the 
Boston Congress, last September, in which 
the scholarship and spiritual insight of this 
great meeting reached its highest, were 
deeply impressed by his utterances, and will 
ever treasure the recollection of this remark- 
able and profoundly religious man,—a born 
teacher and leader of his fellows, and a herald 
of religious freedom and veracity. ‘To those 
of us who were privileged to know him so- 
cially his unaffected, genial companionship 
will ever be a precious memory, as disclosing 
anew how simple, genuine, and good a truly 
great man may be. We reserve till a future 
occasion a fuller notice of Prof. Pfleiderer’s 
personal and scholarly career. 

Prof, E, Montet, D.D., late president of the 
International Council of Unitarian and Other 
Religious Liberals, has been chosen vice- 
rector of the University of Geneva. ‘This 
will necessitate his resignation of the office 
of dean of the Theological Faculty of the 
university, in which position he will be suc- 
ceeded by the liberal professor, H. Balavoine. 

The following circular has been sent to 
the editors of liberal journals and others:— 


Hearing that circulars signed by M. 
Dide, and a certain number of other persons, 
are asking for moral and financial support 
from the Christians of America, and particu- 
larly the Unitarians, in favor of the erection 
of a statue of Servetus in Geneva, we feel it 
our duty to beg you to insert the following 
notice in your journal :— 

“The committee appointed in 1903 to 
raise an ‘expiatory monument’ for the execu- 
tion of Servetus comprised Protestants be- 
longing to all shades of theology and repre- 
sented the unanimous opinion of the Re- 
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formed French-speaking churches  con- 
nected with Calvin, 

“Tt desired to publicly condemn the error 
committed by this execution and to testify 
to the. firm attachment of the reformed 
churches of to-day to liberty of conscience 
according to the true principles of the Ref- 
ormation and the gospel. 

“But this committee strongly affirms that 
it has nothing whatever to do with the project 
for the statue recommended by Mr. Auguste 
Dide, late French senator, now in Geneva, 
Mr, Dide’s project is not supported by any 
group of Genevese citizens, and it appears 
rather to be directed against Calvin and 
against the proposed monument ‘to the 
‘Reformation, than inspired by the wish 
to glorify the man who was at the same time 
a Christian who died for his convictions, a 
savant and a genial precursor in many fields, 

“Also the friends of Servetus are in the 
very act of erecting a monument to his 
memory at Vienne (in Dauphiny), to which 
names well known in the Protestant world 
have given their support. 

“We remain, sir, yours obediently, 

J. E. Cuorsy, D.D.” 


It remains to be said that the town coun- 
cil of Geneva has refused a site to the pro- 
jected Servetus monument. 

Abbé Loisy’s new book is entitled ‘‘Some 
Letters upon Living Questions and Recent 
Events.””? 4,000 copies were ordered by 
book-sellers before it appeared. The 295 
pages of the work in question contain letters 
written to friends and adversaries. Some 
of them are veritable masterpieces of fine, 
eloquent, and always courteous, polemical 
writing upon the burning topics of religion 
in France. The author grows more and 
more bold and radical with each succeeding 
volume. He is now prominently mentioned 
as the late Prof. Reville’s probable successor 
in the Chair of the History of Religion, in 
the Collége de France, 

The editor of L’ Aurore of Paris has inter- 
viewed Abbé Loisy in the little village to 
which he has retired in order the better to 
carry on his scientific studies. Calmly and 
courteously he replied to his questioner: 
“What do I seek to accomplish? I have 
not attempted to bring about a revolution 
inthe Church. I have sought simply—if the 
expression is not too pretentious—fo in- 
struct the clergy. Not that the clergy -are 
ignorant, but they receive in certain semi- 
naries a very conservative education, such 
as was imparted in the seventeenth century 
or even the fifteenth. I intend to continue 
in the way I am at present engaged. ‘They 
have demanded of me, as you know, that I 
renounce my ‘heresies,’ as if that de- 
pended on me! As if it were in my power 
to renounce my work! How can I consider 
as non-existent the hundreds of pages in 
which my thoughts are expressed in all sin- 
cerity? If I were disposed, as a priest, to 
renounce all that is contrary to the faith, 
how can I as a historian and scholar renounce 
that which is history and science? What 
will happen to me? Shall I be anathe- 
matized? It is not only likely, but . quite 
certain, ”’ said the abbé, smilingly. 

How vain and empty, and devoid of evil 
results, in this world or in any other, are the 
anathemasfof the Church when they are 
launched against a spirit as brave, sincere, 
and well-informed as that of Abbé Loisy! 
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The general assembly of the association 
against Free Masonry has recently been held 
at San Germain in France. It was pre- 
sided over by the Roman Catholic Bishop 
of Cambray, which explains its origin and 
aim. A Committee on Correspondence, an 
anti-Masonic museum, intended as an ob- 
ject-lesson, and a volume exposing Free 
Masonry, are among the means employed, 
Abbé Tourmentin, the secretary, announced 
an Anti-Masonic Congress, to be held in 1909. 

Prof. Wahrmund’s brave testimony to 
modern -historical science and freedom of 
teaching has mightily stirred Southern Ger- 
many. ‘The Church authorities aroused the 
populace and the Catholic youth of the 
University of Innspruck against him. But 
the liberal-students stood by their champion. 
They appealed to their fellow-students 
throughout Austria in behalf of the endan- 
gered liberty of teaching at the universities, 
20,000 students, responding, entered on a 
“strike,’”’ refusing to attend classes so long 
as Prof. Wahrmund was persecuted. Such 
a strike, of course, could not long be main- 
tained; but it created no little alarm in 


church circles and embarrassment for the’ 


government. ‘The latter has finally solved 
the difficulty by transferring the recalcitrant 
professor to the University of Prague, where 
he will enjoy a larger freedom. 

Monsignor Lacroix, the dismissed bishop 
of Tarentaise, whose modernism made him 
an object of suspicion to the Church, has 
been appointed to the Chair of Church 
History in the School of Higher Studies 
in France. That. country is also learn- 
ing the way to protect the apostles of 
scientific veracity from ecclesiastical big- 
otry by transferring them to secular posi- 
tions in its state universities. This method 
has long been pursued in Germany; and in 
the United States, among others, Profs. 
Foster of the Baptist Seminary of Chicago 
and Mitchell of the Methodist Theological 
School of Boston have both been saved 
from church persecution by a similar trans- 
fer to secular university positions. 

The conciliatory proposal of the French 
government that the funds bequeathed for 
the celebration of masses shall be transferred 
to societies of aged priests by whom the 
terms of the bequest shall be fulfilled, and 
who in this way shall be provided for, while 
it met with general approval in French so- 
ciety, has been rejected absolutely by the 
pope. Once more the welfare of the clergy 
in France is sacrificed to papal polities. 
The funds in question will now be distributed 
among various secular and civil charitable 
agencies. 

According to the census of 1907, the Swiss 
Canton of Geneva numbered 149,172 in- 
habitants. Of these 50,353 were Genevese, 
38,117 Swiss confederates, and 60,702 for- 
eigners. The population of the canton is 
constantly increasing; but this is unfavor- 
able to Protestantism, the great majority 
of immigrants being of Catholic faith. The 
native Swiss element numbers 60,306 Prot- 
estants as against 27,512 Catholics, But 
among the foreign residents there are only 
5,992 Protestants as opposed to 51,565 
Catholics. The latter are thus obtaining 
a numerical ascendency in the ancient citade 
of Calvinism. ; 

The Journal de Genéve contains in a re- 
cent number a curious medical study en- 
titled ‘‘La Maladie de Calvin.” The writer 
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treats of the physical ailments of the great 
reformer which brought him unspeakable 
suffering during his life and caused his death 
at a-comparatively early age. He refers to 
an article by Dr. Doumergue, in the Swiss 
Revue Médicale, in 1905, who concludes that 
Calvin’s- malady was a form of nervous 
arthritis, the latter being a disease resulting 
from inadequate assimilation of nutrition. 
Its morbid manifestations are manifold, as 
rheumatism, gout, eczema, catarrh, gravel, 
diabetes, etc., all of whose symptoms one 
finds in the physical history of John Calvin. 
Other eminent medical authorities, Dr. 
Poncet and M. Leriche of Lyons, find clear 
evidence in the annals of Calvin’s career of 
the presence of tuberculosis, which is only 
another form of arthritis. The writer pro- 
ceeds to show by extracts from Calvin’s 
letters that the bodily miseries which tor- 
mented him resulted from this subtle poison 
in his blood, aggravated by his unwhole- 
some ways of living, neglect of self, inces- 
sant labors, and the “care of all the 
churches,” Calvin died from a complica- 
tion of these various disorders in the fifty- 
fifth year of his age. It is pointed out that, 
while it is true that men of genius thus 
afflicted often display a marvellous energy 
and brilliance of intellect, the infection of 
their disease must affect their outlook on 
life, disposition, and the character of their 
activities. An interesting article might be 
written on John Calvin’s personal history 
and religious philosophy and influence from 
this scientific point of view. 


Letter from California. 


The first of July, which in most parts of the 
country marks only the full beginning of the 
vacation season, finds the vacation of those 
living in Central California already half over. 
For the seasons here are such that there is no 
disagreeably hot weather in midsummer to 
avoid. Christmas and New Year, therefore, 
come precisely in the middle of the school 
and church year. ‘The universities close by 
the middle of May, and the public schools 
soon after, and both ‘‘take up,’ as the ex- 
pression is in the West, by the middle of 
August. June and July are therefore the 
vacation months for the churches, when the 
people hie, if at all, to the seacoast, the 
forests; and the mountains, In the First 
Church, San Francisco, most of the church 
activities are suspended during the two 
months; but morning services are omitted 
only during July. Mr. Leavitt took a June 
vacation trip ‘down to the Islands,” as 
San Franciscans say when they mean to 
Hawaii, and his pulpit was supplied by Presi- 
dent Wheeler of the State University, Rev, 
Dr, Guthrie of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Prof. Murray of Stanford University, and 
your correspondent, He has now gone with 
his family for a month in the mountains. 

At the Second Church Mr, Smoot preached 
his farewell sermon at the end of June, after 
a pastorate of nearly four years, taking for 
his closing theme, as reported in the news- 
papers, the failure of the church as an insti- 
tution to satisfy the needs of the age. Mr. 
Smoot is to retire from the pulpit, and for 
the present to occupy himself on the lecture 
platform. I have spoken in a previous letter 
of the circumstances of his church. Its 
members and friends are at present earnestly 
discussing what course to take for the future. 
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The Alameda church takes a two months’ 
vacation; but its minister, Mr. Reed, this 
year takes none at all, but is hard at work 
elaborating a scheme of Sunday-school work 
for the coming year, on a new and original 
plan. Mr, Simonds at Oakland goes to 
enjoy refreshment of body and mind amid 
the marvellous beauties of the Lake Tahoe 
region, happy, no doubt, as he has a right 
to be, over the results of the first year of his 
new pastorate. 

At Berkeley alone the church remains open 
all summer, with excellent congregations; 
for, besides the fact that the summer climate 
here is almost perfect,—being, if anything, 
a little too cool at times,—the summer school 
at the university brings some 600 students 
to town from all over the coast, and offers 
a missionary opportunity not to be despised. 
Mr. Lathrop of Berkeley and Mr. Snow of 
Palo Alto have had a fortnight in the Giant 
Forest, together with a saddle trip over high 
ranges into the wonderful but not often 
visited Kern River Canyon, whose admirers 
claim for it almost an equality with Yosem- 
ite. The Giant Forest, though not much 
visited until recent years, contains the 
largest body of the Big Trees in the Sierras, 
more than 5,000 of them, it is said, above 
fifteen feet in diameter, and among them the 
largest tree living in the world. One of the 
most impressive of these patriarchs of the 
forest, thousands of years old, scarred by 
fire and with its top broken by lightning, 
yet standing with a firmness which no wind 
can sway and with a vigor which seems to 
promise immortality, bears the name Abe 
Lincoln, Near by it on the trail is the broken 
trunk of another tree, black with the traces 
of fire, rotten to the heart, bound soon to fall 
and be forgotten; and on this some one, half 
moralist, half wag, has fixed the name Abe 
Ruef, in allusion to the deposed San Fran- 
cisco boss, who is still exhausting every legal 
expedient that ingenuity can contrive and 
wealth command to free himself from the 
toils of the law, 

It is perhaps not yet too late to speak of 
the First Commencement of the Pacific Uni- 
tarian School, which occurred on May 12, 
and which the friends of the school could not 
but feel to be a highly significant occasion, 
The president, in speaking of the condition 
and needs of the school, said that he felt no 
shame, but rather pride, in reporting that the 
school’s needs were so many and so great, 
It was an evidence of growth.. The school 
was in the condition of a growing boy, whose 
clothes were getting short, but whose parents 
rejoiced in the fact, in spite of the expense of 
getting longer ones. So the growing needs 
of the school should make its friends rejoice, 
and should warrant their growing interest in 
it and support of it. Dean Nash of the Con- 
gregational Seminary spoke in fine vein of the 
harmonious relations existing between the 
four co-operating divinity schools, and ex- 
pressed his hearty congratulations and good 
wishes; and Rev. W. D. Simonds of Oakland 
amade an address to the graduates, worthy 
of the occasion, on “The Pulpit of Power.” 
One of the graduates is in charge, during the 
summer, of the Sunday-services at Lincoln 
Centre, Chicago; and both expect to study 
at Harvard the coming year, 

The school has just received its first be- 
quest. Frederick Madge, who died at Berke- 
ley in May, at the age of eighty-six, left it 
the sum of $500. Mr. Madge was the young- 
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est and only surviving son of Rev. Thomas 
Madge, minister of the Essex Street Chapel 
in London for many years, in the first half 
of the last century, and the brother of Travers 
Madge, whose life Brooke Herford wrote. 
He had been a resident of San Francisco for 
many years. 

At Santa Cruz summer brings the largest 
population of the year, and the church finds 
then its greatest opportunity. The Rev. 
George W. Stone has suffered a painful ill- 
ness, resulting from an occasion so small 
as a redwood sliver stuck into his hand, but 
is reported to be improving. One of the 
members of the church has given it a large 
lot adjoining the church building, and on this 
a club-house is to be built which will aim to 
meet the whole needs of the people all the 
week through, with many facilities for edu- 
cation, culture, sociability, and entertain- 
ment. The church has experienced a marked 
growth in prosperity since Mr, Stone took 
charge of it in February, 

The church at Los Angeles has great rea- 
son to mourn, in the fact that its popular and 
efficient minister, Dr. Burt Estes Howard, 
has been called to Stanford University, 
where he enters upon new duties as professor 
of political science with the August term. 
Dr. Howard has wrought so ably and has 
filled so large a place in the better life of Los 
Angeles at large that it will be difficult in- 
deed to make the church’s loss good; but his 
successor will find a much less difficult task 
than Dr. Howard took up, inasmuch as the 
church is now united, well organized, and 
strong as the result of his three years’ pas- 
torate. 

The Unitafian Club of California made its 
May meeting the occasion for its annual 
Ladies’ Night, and the theme discussed was 
Immigration, The guest of honor was Mr. 
William R. Wheeler, a member of the club, 
formerly a member of the National Labor 
Commission, and recently made first assist- 
ant to the Secretary of Commerce and Labor; 
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and he spoke on the general aspects of the 
theme out of a wide and deep experience. 
The other main address was by Col. John P. 
Trish of Oakland, also member of the club, 
who made an eloquent plea for an equal 
treatment of all nations, Orientals included, 
in the matter of immigration, and who pre- 
sented strong arguments to show that the 
Japanese, against wiom s9 much agitation 
has been made within the past two years, 
are actually in many respects the most de- 
sirable class of immigrants coming to our 
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From the Isles of Shoals. 
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The first week of the summer meetings has 
ended with the second Sunday, and the week 
of the Sunday School Institute is about to 
begin. It is too early yet to predict the re- 
sults of the new experiment. A stccess from 
the thought side it will surely be, as may be 
seen from the programme offered; but 
whether many will take advantage of the 
opportunity remains to be proved, though 
the arrivals of Saturday, provided they are 
Institute people, would in itself settle the 
question. 

It has been a good week,—good in the 
papers and discussions, good in the simple, 
natural, hearty fellowship, and good in the 
general enjoyment of the island life. The 
morning sessions were devoted to a series of 
addresses on ‘‘The Ministry of the Pulpit 
outside the Church,’”? Rev. Christopher R. 
Eliot told us about the life and work of Dr. 
Joseph Tuckerman, the leader in scientific 
philanthropy, whose thought anticipated the 
latest and most assured principles of modern 
relief. His was a warm-hearted, sunny life, 
with a hold on genuine, radiant happiness to 
the last, despite the perplexities of his work 
and the ill-health which interrupted and 
balked it. Rev. Alfred Manchester out- 
lined the development of the Sunday-school 
from early Jewish times, discussed general 
methods, and looked forward’ to the day of 
its greater usefulness and power. To Mrs. 
George H. Young of Dedham fell the con- 
genial task of picturing the work of women 
in the church. She gave a faithful and yet 
very entertaining account of the conditions 
when the sewing circle was the chief outlet 
for feminine activities, showed the gradual 
change of ideal which led to the organization 
first of the Women’s Auxiliary and later of 
the National Alliance with its record of 
churches helped, missionary enterprises fos- 
tered, fellowship promoted, and religious 
life quickened. Rev. Roger S. Forbes, be- 
lieving thoroughly in the institutional church, 
urged general adoption of its methods, sure 
that these may be adapted to church work 
in city, suburban town, or country. Finally 
Rev. Theodore D. Bacon of Salem pointed 
out with frank, earnest words the real focus 
of the church ideal, finding it not in religious 
instruction nor in the aims of social work 
nor in numbers or conversions, considered as 
an aim in themselves, not even in the per- 
petuation of doctrines received from the 
fathers, nor in the dissemination of correct 
views about religion, but in the message of 
Jesus whom the common people heard 
gladly when he, speaking with authority, 
told them that he had come to bring life, 
and that more abundantly, This it is which 
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includes and develops all the other aims, them- 
selves but various applications of the one 
central, all-important idea. 

In the evening addresses the lecture on 
“The Requirements of a Good Hymn” by 
Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer came first. One 
of the interesting features of the week has been 
the presence of Mr. Hosmer, intimately known 
to all by his hymns and hardly knownat all 
otherwise. ‘Io meet the man who has set 
our faith to music, making it sing, was almost, 
it seemed, as if Channing himself had dropped 
inforaday,and it must have given Mr. Hosmer 
a foretaste of what other great hymn-writers 
have received only after their death. His 
subject was especially interesting at the 
present time becatise of the new Isles of 
Shoals hymun-book, and because of the im- 
portant part which hymns have always taken 
in the services of these meetings on the island, 

Rev. U. G. B. Pierce of Washington, D.C., 
presented Tennyson as the high priest of the 
spiritual faith, saying that we are actually 
suffering to-day from too many prophets, 
and that we need to understand better the 
poet, who, in his cathedral of matchless 
words serves as an interpreter of our own 
thoughts and purposes. While his defence 
of the priest did not make us forget Rev. 
Henry Goodwin Smith’s appeal for suste- 
nance of the prophetic element in our natures 
and in the church, it proved to be a capital 
introduction to his eloquent instalment of 
Tennyson in his high office. 

Rev. John Haynes Holmes of New York 
contributed an interesting study of Edmund 
Gosse’s remarkable book, ‘‘Father and Son,” 
narrating its significant incidents with dra- 
matic force, and bringing out the picture of 
the father as a survival of the old theology 
in modern times, the story of the pathetic, 
neglected childhood of the son, the intensity 
of the spiritual crises through which the 
latter passed, and the meaning of the whole 
as it comes to the modern thinker of to-day. 

People who come to the Isles of Shoals 
are generally of the kind who enjoy a good 
laugh, and Rev, Frank S. C. Wicks gave them 
the opportunity on Thursday evening when 
he read a paper on ‘‘The Seriousness of 
Humor,” taking most acceptably the place 
of Senorita Carolina Huidobro of Chili, who 
had been announced. The paper was by no 
means a collection of funny stories, although 
his main thesis received many unexpected 
and captivating illustrations. It was a paper 
written, I believe, for a club of Indianapolis 
ministers, and sustained the dignity of its 
purpose to show the place in the divine 
economy for a smile, 

Saturday evening Rev. Bradley Gilman 
gave an interesting talk on ‘‘The Outlook 
for International Peace.’’ He began by re- 
ferring to the unaccustomed and altogether 
delightful sensation to which he had been 
long a stranger, but which had greeted him 
that afternoon on his arrival, a sensation 
that reminded him of chilliness and the pos- 
sibility of a future need for an overcoat. 
He brought out memorable points in his ex- 
periences as delegate to the sixteenth ses- 
sion of the World’s Peace Congress last year, 
noted aspects of its character and work that 
differ from The Hague Conference, and indi- 
cated convincingly the reasons that lead him 
to believe in the future of the peace move- 
ment and the accomplishment of its aims, 

The day given over to the Young People’s 
Religious Union brought out Rev. Paul S. 
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With headquarters in the building of the American. 
Unitarian Association; 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin and 
Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 
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The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America: It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. ? 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C, Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C, McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, Mattapan, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 

Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 

Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in’ 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question, 

Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rev. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H 
Stearns. 


Phalen, who led the morning worship in the 
little meeting-house, and Rev. George H. 
Reed of Belmont, who showed that, if we 
desite to interest our young people in relig- 
ion, we must approach them on the side of 
religion that is nearest to youth; namely, 
active service. They do not care very much 
about what they believe nor even what they 
are, but they are glad to be able to do some- 
thing for somebody else. Mr. Arnold, the 
ex-president of the Union who has recently 
accepted a call to Bridgewater, described 
the development and methods of its work 
in the past and outlined its present plans, 
urging the extension of branches. Rey. 
Henry G. Ives spoke for Proctor Academy 
as the only professedly Unitarian school, and 
made an appeal for its need which was later 
answered by a substantial contribution. 

The religious services of the week were 
not neglected. ‘The Sunday services a week 
ago, when Rev. Howard N. Brown and Rey. 
Henry Goodwin Smith preached, were re- 
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ported last week. ‘To-day the preachers 
have been Rev. Joseph P, MacCarthy of 
Kalamazoo, Mich:, and Rev~ Augustus M. 
Lord of Providence, R.I. The morning ser- 
vice was held on Appledore Island. Besides 
these regular occasions there have been many 
brief services. Morning prayers have been 
conducted by Rev. Henry G. Ives, Rev. 
Clinton A. Drummond of Littleton, Mass., 
Rev. Howard A. MacDonald of East Lexing- 
ton, and Rev. George H. Badger, Rev. 
Christopher R. Eliot, and Rev. George H. 
Young have led sunset services, and the 
ordet of evening prayer at quarter before 
ten each evening has closed the day in the 
way characteristic of the Shoals meetings. 
It would be most ungrateful to close this 
letter without mention of the great pleasure 
which the singing of the Bostonia Ladies’ 
quartet has brought to us through the week. 
May Belle Grace Dadmun, Emma Schufeldt 
Moore, Alice Gertrude Coe, and Dorathy 
McTaggart Miller have won distinction in 
their individual work, and now, with their 
accompanist, Miss Marian Marshall Brown, 
are singing together Their voices blend 
beautifully, and the high character of their 
selections, the unusual charm of their voices, 
and their attractive personality have left an 
impression that willremain. On Friday even- 
ing they had sole right of way, and the concert 
was wholly enjoyable. We owe them much. 
The coming week promises to be entirely 
different in character, but perhaps equally 
effective. Interest will be concentrated on 
Sunday-school work with a course of morn- 
ing lectures by Dr. William C. Gannett and 
Prof. George F. Moore, Bible readings with 
interpretations by Rev. William I. Law- 
rance and Rev. Henry T. Secrist, afternoon 
conferences about Sunday-school method 
and conduct, and evening addresses on topics 
cognate with the work. &, E, M. 


Meadville Theological School. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 
The Summer School for Sunday-school 
‘Teachers and Religious Workers opened under 
the happiest circumstances, with students 
from Chicago, Cleveland, Buffalo, and Pitts- 
burgh. Six came from the latter place, and 


- there are two more to follow; and the delight 


of these people, from the sweltering cities, 
in the maple-shaded campus on the hill where 
the breeze never dies and their rapture over 
the hills beyond the town and the sunset 
back of the Cussawaga Valley greatly re- 
joices the heart of an old alumnus, We 
assure them that the best is yet to come, 
to prudently conserve all their superlatives 
till we visit “the ravine.” But it must be 
confessed that the dir of proprietorship on the 
part of an old alumnus is rather timidly 
assumed, for after all it is not exactly his old 
Meadville: the maples are larger, the lawns 
are better dressed, and the dignified Hunne- 
well Hall with its generous reception room, 
refectory, and gymnasium, surrounded by 


lawns and tennis courts, was not a part of his 


Meadville. And, when we were turning Divin- 
ity Halli over to the possession of the women 
students, and they were manifesting their 
pleasure in the rooms with their new hard- 
wood floors, rugs, and tastefully papered walls, 
memory brought back the old rooms with 
coal stoves, bare walls, and iron beds. 

Three non-resident lecturers, Rev. Florence 


Buck, Rev. Messrs. Pulsford and Dodson, 
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began their courses with Prof. Bowen. Later 
their work will be supplemented by Prof. 
Christie, Rev. Mr. Boynton, and others. 
The skill of the lecturers in retaining the hu- 
man interest in subjects presented in the 
strict historic and scientific method was 
attested by the class laying down pencils 
and note books to applaud vigorously an 
hour’s lecture, even when that lecture was 
the third one of the morning. One student 
prophesied that those who succeed in getting 
a room in Divinity Hall next summer will 
have to apply early, and I'am sure that her 
prediction would be quite true if our ministers 
realized the power of this Summer School 


to train their coworkers into greater effi- 
ciency. L. WALTER Mason. 


Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society, 


Concerning the New Lessons. 


For the past few years the subject of 
graded courses has been up for considera- 
tion constantly. That is not to say that all 
Sunday Schools are asking for graded les- 
sons in the full sense, but quite a number 
have so expressed themselves. It is useless 
to expect that extreme demands will be 
realized which call for the placing of Sunday 
Schools under the same systematic methods 
as prevail in the public schools, It is im- 
possible. But a great deal can be done to 
relieve the present somewhat chaotic sit- 
uation, 

Some ten or twelve years ago the Unitarian 
Sunday-School Society led the way and did 
all that could be reasonably expected at. 
that time. The One-topic Three Grade 
System then produced was a great improve- 
ment on the uniform International type of 
lessons, and also a gain over the individual 


““go-as-you-please’’ methods. It has had 
a wide use and will continue for some years 
to come to serve our Sunday Schools. 

In last week’s Register the announcement 
of the committee on new graded lessons 
was fully given. The plan speaks for it- 
self. It is the result of combined experience 
and thoughtfulness. The Sunday-School 
Society is standing back of the enterprise 
heartily with money and moral support, 
believing that it is one more chapter in 
our progressive Sunday=School publications. 
Two things ought to be clearly understood, 
First, the new lessons, with graded system, 
are to be left for their acceptance to the 
free will of each Sunday School. They must 
stand on their merits or fall on their demerits. 
We are not trying to swing our Sunday 
Schools into the graded system, but simply 
offer material for those who want it.. Second, 
the publications already available, provided 
by the Sunday-School Society, will still be 
issued, There are many schools who will 
prefer them, and they will also serve as helps 
to teachers and pupils in the new graded 
course. Their variety of topics is so great 
and their scholarship so reliable that they 
are bound to be continual tributary sources 
for the Sunday-School worker, whatever 
system of lessons he may adopt. In other 
words, the former publications of the Uni- 
tarian Sunday-School Society are far from 
being outlawed by any newsmanuals. They 
will be working assets, for a long time to! 
come, in our Sunday Schools. 
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Meanwhile the new manuals are to be con- 
structed on modern lines as mapped out by 
experts. But even experts differ as to form, 
and it is not to be expected that the present 
committee will satisfy all requirements. 
No doubt when the books appear, those for 
the pupils may seem to be scant in material. 
There is just that difference of judgment 
among teachers as to how much printed ma- 
terial a pupil should have presented in any 
given lesson. As for the teacher’s manuals 
in the new course, there is also quite a possi- 
ble variety of opinion as to the contents. 
Some teachers are always seeking large re- 
sources of suggestions, information, and so 
forth. Others seek outline points and hints, 
using their own faculties greatly in develop- 
ing the theme. 

It is many a year since we have had a 
continuous course of study depending on con- 
secutive text-books carefully following each 
other. Dr. Hale, Dr. Joseph Allen, and 
others produced something of this kind fifty 
years ago, ‘They served their day and gen- 
eration well, We now hail this proposed 
course as worthy heir to the successes of the 
past. May it prove so to be! 

Epwarp A. Horton. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


(This department is in charge of Miss Grace.R. Torr, 
Secretaty of the Young People’s Religious Union, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston; hours9 to1,and 2tos5. During 
ey we oftiee will be open Mondays, Wednesdays, and 

ridays. 


The Shoals Meeting. 


The management of the Isles of Shoals 
Summer Meetings gave the young people 
of our denomination charge of the program 
for Wednesday, July 15, and the acceptable 
manner in which it was carried out bore 
witness to the wisdom of this decision, 

Rey. Paul S. Phalen of Hingham began 
the day by conducting morning chapel in 
the stone meeting-house, reading appro- 


: Marriages. 


In_ Dorchester, Mass., isth inst., by Rev. B. F. 
McDaniel, Walter Howard Wight ot Natick and Martha 
Josephine Hunter of Dorchester. 


In Ashby, Mass., 18th inst., by Rev. George S. Shaw, 
Jobn Jackson and Minnie Helin, both of Ashby. 


Deaths. 


1N TENDER REMEMBRANCE OF 
FANNY HAMMATT 
July 26, 1906 


ITUATION wanted by refined, well-educated young 
English woman (with her child of 2 years) as 
housekeeper or to help with care of children. 
references. Address N. O., CAristian Register. 


The Children’s Mission 
To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. } 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. t 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 
. Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 
meet increasing demands. 

Henry M. Williams, President. 
Rey. C. R. Eliot, Sec’y, Wm. H. Slocum, Treas. 
Parker B, Field, Suferintendent, 
277 Tremont St., ‘ton. 


Rest of 
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priate Biblical selections from the early 
life of Samuel and thereon basing his remarks. 

Rev. John H. Holmes, one of the direc- 
tors, presided at the forenoon meeting, 
and introduced the speakers, Rev. George 
Hale Reed of Belmont, and Mr. Harold G. 
Arnold of Providence, R.I., the former 
speaking at length on the topic, “The Side 
of Religion nearest to Youth,” and the 
latter confining his remarks to the very 
practical side, his subject being, “‘How the 
Young People’s Religious Union is supply- 
ing the Needs of our Young People.” 

Mr. Reed in his address urged the actzon 
side as being the one most appealing to both 
childhood and youth. Mr. Arnold, having 
served as the National Union president 
for two years past, was able from his ex- 
periences to make a strong forceful plea 
for a more wide-spread interest in our work, 
and to urge our need of funds in carrying 
on the missionary work in contemplation. 
As a result of this earnest appeal we have 
since gained a few life members, while 
several friends have expressed a willingness 
to make contributions to our cause. 

At noon a meeting of about forty dele- 
gates and representatives of our young 
people’s societies was held in the stone 
meeting-house, at which the secretary pre- 
sided, Reports were offered by the different 
members present, and a general insight 
given of the lives and doings of our Uni- 
tarian young people. 

A sunset service on the west piazza of 
the hotel was in charge of Rev. Mr. Reed, 
bringing to a fitting close one of our most 
perfect ‘‘Young People’s Days.” : 

In the evening Rev. John H. Holmes 
of the Church of the Messiah, New York, 
gave a splendid address on Edmund Gosse’s 
book, ‘‘ Father and Son.” 

The National Union was represented at 
these meetings by three directors, and its 
secretary; while two ex-presidents and four 
former directors were also in attendance, 

The early morning boat brought a number 
of young people, who were gladly welcomed. 
It must be remembered that, unless our 
young people make the effort to attend 
these occasions, whenever we are given 
opportunity to be heard, the program 
makers will see no need of a young people’s 
day. We must create the demand. We 
realize our great privilege in having been 
assigned a place on this year’s program, 
and accordingly are deeply grateful. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements, 


At the First Church in Boston the Sunday 
morning service July 26, at 10.30, will be con- 
ducted by Rev. R. F. Leavens. 


At the Church of the Messiah, New York, 
the Sunday morning service July 26 will be 
conducted by Rev. Leon A, Harvey. 


At the First Parish in Dorchester the Sun- 
day morning service July 26, at 11, will be 
conducted by Rev. Charles E. Park. 


At King’s Chapel, Boston, the Sunday 
morning service July 26, at 10.30, will be 
conducted by Rey. Eugene R, Shippen. 


At Bar Harbor the Sunday morning service 
July 26, at 10.45, will be conducted by Dr. 
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Samuel A. Eliot, President of the American 
Unitarian Association, 


At Manchester-by-the-Sea the Sunday 
morning service July 26, at 11, will be con- 
ducted by Rev. Lewis G. Wilson, secretary 
of the American Unitarian Association. 


Churches. 


BARNSTABLE, Mass.—The Congregational 
Church and Society in the East Precinct: 
Robert Proudfit Doremus was ordained and 
installed as minister, Friday, July 17. 
After the invocation by Rev. E. A. Chase 
and Scripture reading by Rev. Andrew 
Doremus, the sermon was preached by Rev. 
W. W. Fenn, D.D., Dean of Harvard Di- 
vinity School, The prayer of ordination 
was by Rev. W. C. Gannett, D.D. Rev. 
A. R. Hussey gave the charge to the minister 
and Rev. G. W. Kent the charge to the people. 
The new minister was welcomed to the com- 
munity by Rev. C. B. Fisher of the Baptist 
Church. 


HaArRRIETTA, Micu.—The People’s Church: 
The first anniversary of the dedication 
of the church took place Saturday and Sun- 
day, July 11 and 12, Services were held 
Saturday night and Sunday morning and 
evening, with very large attendances. Mr. 
C. S. Udell of Grand Rapids, the president 
of the Michigan State Conference of Uni- 
tarian and Other Liberal Churches, was 
in attendance and made a brief address 
Saturday evening. He has taken great 
interest in the welfare of the People’s Church 
of Harrietta, being of great assistance at the 
reception of the society, not only financially, 
but even more by his advice and warm- 
hearted co-operation. Mrs, Pottes, the only 
survivor of the ten original members of the 
People’s Church of Kalarhazoo, also came to 
Harrietta, and her few words Saturday even- 
ing were warmly greeted. Rev. Caroline 
Bartlett Crane of Kalamazoo spoke Saturday 
evening and preached the Sunday morning 
sermon, taking as her subject ‘‘The Re- 
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wards of the Higher or Spiritual Life.’ The 
Sunday evening sermon was preached by 
Rev. Mr. W.-M. Backus of Chicago, sec- 
retary of the Western Conference. Mr. 
Backus spoke on the ‘‘Ancient -and Modern 
Piety.’ Rev. Mr. Van Ommeran, pastor 
of the Church at Mt. Pleasant, who has been 
conducting the regular bi-weekly services 
at Harrietta, was also present, introducing 
the speakers and conducting the services. 


Saco, Mg.—Second Parish, Rev, Arthur 
B. Whitney: Unitarian Men’s Club of Saco 
was organized February 28, with a gather- 


POPE-TRIBUNE 


1908 Model 
OF EXCEPTIONAL VALUE 


With Artillery Seat, a Most 
Popular, Up-to-date Runabout 


The Tribune is a graceful, stylish, gentleman’s 
roadster. A four-cylinder automobile, light, powerful, 
sturdy, silent, and economical. It is strictly high 
grade, has ample power and speed, is made of the 
best material, and constructed by experience and 
careful workmen under the most rigid inspection and 
along the most approved lines It has a 3-speed 
sliding gear transmission, is capable of a speed of 45 
miles an hour, and is fully equipped with five lamps, 
horn and full set of tools. 

Write for full particulars, 


POPE MFG. CO. 


Hartford, Conn. 


Before 


you go abroad or away 


on your vacation, is it not well 


to put 


your financial affairs 


in snug order? 


This Company acts as executor, 


Collects dividends, rents, etc. 
valuables in its Safe Deposit 
security and care at moderate cost. 


trustee, and attorney. 
for your papers and 
Offers you a special 


Cares 
Vaults. 


By appointing this Company your Executor and Trustee you 
gain permanency of office—a point well worth considering 


Boston Safe Deposit & Trust Co. 
87 Milk Street, Boston 


CAPITAL $1,000,000 


SURPLUS (Earned) $2,000,000— 
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ing of forty-five of our men at a banquet 
in the Saco House. Hon. Augustus Moulton 
of Portland addressed the men forcefully 
and interestingly upon the subject of ‘‘The 
Uses of Men’s Clubs.” A committee was 
appointed to submit a practicable scheme 
for a club. Later, the club was formed, its 
affairs for one year being wholly in the hands 
of a committee of seven. June 25 the club 
listened to Mr. Leroy T. Carleton, chairman 
of the Maine State Commission for Inland 
Fisheries and Game, and Mr. John F. Gold- 
thwaite, who is an authority on all matters 
pertaining to Maine coastwise fisheries. The 
club numbers over fifty men, 


Personal. 


The St. Paul Institute of Arts and Sciences 
is new and prosperous, In the St. Paul 
Despatch credit is given as follows :— 

“Tn the work of starting the institute by 
arousing public sentiment and explaining 
its purposes and destined importance, Charles 
W. Ames, the president, has done, and is 
doing, the majorshare. He was, indeed, the 
prime mover. For the past ninety days he 
has given a large portion of his time to the 
work, and within the past sixty days tremen- 
dous progress has been made. ‘This is 
shown by the fact that the St, Paul Institute 
has secured in that time one-half as many 
life members as the Brooklyn Institute of 
Artsand Sciences, upon which this is modelled 
largely, has obtained in twenty years. The 
St. Paul Institute, it is confidently believed, 
will have practically the whole town, Brook- 
lyn will never have half of it.” 


The Christian Register 


his departure,—he will remain in California, | 


and he will leave an indelible impress upon the 
offspring of many a resident of the city. 
Better than all else, probably, he will be able 
to see that high political ideals may be in- 
culcated in the minds of thousands of young 
men, the citizens of the future, California 
has great need of such teaching for its young 
men, and from Burt Estes Howard we may 
be sure that the right sort of instruction and 
influence will emanate.—Pacific Outlook. 
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Even were there no cruelty involved, the 
extinction of one species of birds of paradise 
is a vandalism as gross as the erasing of a 
Giorgione or the burning of the Alexandrian 
library, Races which have escaped the 
long perils of geological change must not 
perish in the end at the bidding of a Paris 
fashion. When Watts painted his angel of 
pity, weeping with veiled face, it was over 
a table strewn with dead wings and mutilated 
plumes.—The Nation. 


For Jellies 


and Preserves 


On the proper sealing of your jellies and preserves depends 


their ‘‘keeping.’’ 


Metal and glass caps too often leak; tying 


with paper is next to useless; old lids are often insecure. 


Simply pour Pure Refined Paraffine over the tops of your 
jellies, or dip the closed end of the jar (after cooling) in melted 


PURE 


REFINED PARAFFINE 


and you will have sealed them perfectly. 
pervious to acids, water, mold and moisture. 
no taste or odor‘and is perfectly harmless. 


It’s im- 
Has 


Pure Refined Paraffine is used for washing, starch- 
ing and ironing and numerous other household pur- 
poses. Comes in single cakes with full directions 


inside. Sold everywhere. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


Mr. Ames said to a Despatch reporter: 

“The history of this initial organization 
of the Institute will never be written. We 
have been so busy doing things that we have 
had no time to record them. Since the 1st 
of April we have held over fifty meetings 
besides several hundred personal inter- 
views, conferences, and consultations with 
individuals, It seems as if I had spent my 
entire time for the past three months in in- 
terminable explanations and expositions of 
the scheme and purpose of the Institute. The 
idea has proved irresistible wherever it was 
understood, and the great task has been to 
make people understand it.”—S#, Paul Des- 
patch, 


It is bad enough to be compelled to part 
with Dr, McIntyre; but now we are on the 
point of losing Burt Estes Howard, too. 
Here are two of the most powerful pulpit 
speakers who have ever honored and been 
honored by Los Angeles abandoning us within 
amonth, Dr, McIntyre’s elevation to- the 
bishopric was natural, and we had been pre- 
pared for it; but why on earth should a man 
like Dr. Howard leave his Unitarian church 
eaptainless and rudderless, if we may be 
pardoned for so figurative an expression, for- 
saking a field in which his labors have been 
rewarded by almost unmeasured success, and 
in which promise of even greater things is held 
forth, to discuss political science—and in 
another city, at that? Los Angeles does not 
want to part withhim. It is jealous of him. 
Itstillcovets him. Having had him for three 
years and learned his worth, it is stingy in 
the matter. But all availeth nothing, He 
appears determined to shake the dust of the 
town from his feet, and we shall have to make 
the best of it. After all, though, there is 
_ some consolation attached to the thought of 


money can 


ust the best typewriter that 


buy. 


The Remington 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 
New York and Everywhere 


81 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Pleasantries. 


“You have three pairs of glasses, pro- 
fessor.” ‘Yes; I use one to read with, one 
to see at a distance, and the third to find the 
other two.’’—Christian Work and Evan- 
gelist. 


The son of the editor has been ill with a 
cold, and obliged to take two kinds of medi- 
cine, The other day, when told that it was 
time to take some, he said, ‘‘And is it the 
one with balsam in it, mamma, or the quails 
and epitaphs [squills and ipecac]?” 


The Difference: What is the difference 
between (1) a gardener, (2) a billiard player, 
(3) a gentleman, and (4) asexton? Answer: 
The first minds his peas; the second minds 
his cues; the third minds his p’s and q’s; 
the fourth minds his keys and pews.—The 
Catholic Fortnightly Review. : 


A lady one day remarked to the English 
novelist, Bulwer Lytton, how odd it was that 
a dove (colombe) should have been sent out 
to find the Old World and Columbus (Col- 
ombe) should have found the New. Sir 
Henry Drummond Wolff says in his recent 
book, ‘‘Random Recollections,’ that Bul- 
wer Lytton immediately replied, ‘Yes; and 
the one came from Noah, the other from 
Genoa.”’ 


Fully Prepared —‘‘So you wish to leave to 
get married, Mary? I hope you have given 
the matter serious consideration?” ‘Oh, 
I have, sir,’ was the earnest reply. ‘‘I’ve 
been to two fortune-tellers, and a clairvoy- 
ant, and looked in a sign-book, and dreamed 
on a lock of his hair, and been to one of those 
asterrologers, and to a meejum, and they all 
tell me to go ahead, sir. I ain’t one to marry 
reckless like, sir.’’—Household_W ords. 


The lady would remind you, please, 
Her name is not 
LOST ANGIE LEES, 

Nor angie anything whatever. 
She hopes her friends: will be so clever 
To share her fit historic pride, 
The G shall not be jellified. 
O long, G hard, and rhyme with 
And all about 

LOCE ANG-EL-ESS 

—Charles F, Lummus, Labrarian. 


“ 


yes,” 


A Russian grand-duke was once the guest 
of a German prince, early in the century, In 
Russia the imperial double-headed eagle 
is to be seen everywhere and on everything, 
stamped, painted, embroidered, or sculpt- 
ured, At that period the education of grand- 
dukes was somewhat limited. ‘This grand- 
duke went out shooting, and shot a large bird. 
He asked a huntsman what the bird was. 
“An eagle, your highness,’’ was the answer. 
The grand-duke turned on him in an irri- 
tated way. ‘‘How can it be an eagle,” he 
asked, ‘“‘when it has only one head ?”— 
Argonaut, 


The fine spirit of James Russell Lowell is 
still spoken of in the literary circles of Lon- 
don, On one occasion, at a large banquet, 
the peculiarities of American speech were 
discussed with English bluntness. Lord S. 
called to Mr, Lowell, so as to silence all other 
speakers: ‘‘There is one new expression in- 
vented by your countrymen so foolish and 
vulgar as to be unpardonable. They talk 
of the ‘ashes of the dead.’ We don’t burn 
corpses. No Englishman would use a phrase 
so absurd.’ ‘And yet,’ said Mr. I,owell, 
gently, ‘“your poet Gray says, speaking of 
the dead “‘‘E’en in our ashes live their wonted 
fires.’ ‘‘And in the burial service of the 
Church of England it is said, ‘Dust to dust, 
and ashes to ashes.’ We sin in good com- 
pany.’ A cordial burst of applause greeted 
this prompt rejoinder,—Exchange. 


The Christian Register 


Necklaces 
of very fine 
Oriental 


PEARLS 


| SILWASHINGTONSF| 
ICORNER-WEST'ST} 


PIPES REED —_— 4 (\ 
CHURCH 
% OK | 
120 BOYLSTONST. 
BOSTON — _MASS. Xv J 


WATER SUPPLY 


The Problem 
Solved 
No elevated tank 
to freeze or leak. 
Tank located in 
cellar. Anypres § 
sure up to 60 Ibs. 
The Ideal 
Fire Protection 
Send for illustrated 
Catalogue “11.” Let our Engi- 
neers figure out your needs, 


LUNT MOSS COMPANY, 43 South M 


arket St., Boston 


HOMELIKE HOTELS 
COMFORTABLE CAMPS 
FARM AND VILLAGE HOMES 
$5 to $10 a Week 
In Vermont and on Shores of 


Lake Champlain 


Half a Day’s Journey from Boston and New York 


“Summer Homes’ book of 150 pages descriptive, 
1so camera pictures, with list of resorts & excursion 
rates to roo points on line of Central Vermont Ry., 


sent for 6c. stamp or free on_application. E. H 
BOYNTON, 360 Washington St., Boston. 


RECENT TRACTS 


Published by the 
American Unitarian Association 


222. Seeing Jesus. 


A true image of Jesus is seen through his impression 
upon those about him. which reveals, through this 
direct human relationship, the real elements of his 
power. 

The above tracts will be sent free to any 

address upon request. Please order by 

number only, not by title. 


Publication Department 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


By FREDERIc H. KEnr }. 


: (24) [JULY 23 1908 


Educational. 
Daughters of the late 
The Misses Allen well-known educator, 


ALLEN, will reopen their School for Girls, 


OCTOBER 1, 1908. Address 
The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


Th 


e 
MacDuffie School 
FOR GIRLS. 

Springfield Massachusetts 


One of the pleasantest and most homelike 
schools in New England. Limited to fifty 
girls. Modern and complete in its equipment. 
The marked feature of the school is its individ- 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. A unique 
plan of practical training. 
The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 
The school Year Book, details of courses, etc., 
with photographs of the picturesque buildings 
and grounds, will be sent on application. 
Address Box 1711. 

Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 

Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


. POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS 
Elementary and advanced classes. Individual 
teaching. Scholarships. A new Preparatory 


Course in FORESTRY. 
F. B. KNAPP, S8.B., 
Box 639, Duxbury, Mass. 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 


For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop 
for mechanic arts. Strong teachers. Earnest boys. Very 
smallclasses. Gymnasium with swimming pool. Fits for 
college, scientific school, and business. Voung boys in 
separate building. Address Dr. D. E, “WHITE, 
Rock Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


H Worcester, Mass. 
The Highland Military Academysacamtexeain t806 
The Rt. Rev. A. H. Vinton, D.D., LL.D., Springfield 
Visitor. A school that appeals only to the earnest and 
d-strable boy. Careful training for collegiate, professional, 
or business life Please address for all particulars 
JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Headmaster. 


REV. S. R. MAXWELL, WALPOLE, N.H., 
offers to tutor and to provide home care for two boys 
during the school year 1908-9. References and terms upon 
application. 


The Hackley School 


FOR BOYS 
Opens September 23, 1928. For catalog of the Upper 
and Lower schools address WALTER B. Gacr, Head- 
master, Tarrytown, N.Y. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H. A Unitarian School where young 
people of both sexes are fitted for college for $250 a year, 
including tuition and board. College certificate. Corning 
girls’ dormitory. T. P. FARR, Principal. 


The Meadville Theological Schoo 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 
Is a modern, undogmatic training-school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
beer In order to meet the demands made 
yt 


upon it he churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President, 

F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


GEO. B. ELLIOT 


CAREOF REAL ESTATE 1nzoston 


AND MORTGAGE BROKER 
Telephone, Main 9. 209 WASHINGTON ST. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
27a Congress Street, Boston 


